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with precifion and dignity ; and poets, who have difplayed the 
energy of fublime fentiment, and the charms of fplendid. and 
animated imagery *. 

But though the knowledge of the Perfian language holds out 
to us a fruitful ftofe of inftru€ion and amufement, it will yet 
be attended with other confequences, perhaps ftill more bene- 
ficial and falutary. While it will extend the bounds of litera- 
ture; and offer to the curiofity of the tafteful, and the fpecula- 
tive, a lafting and an elegant gratification; it will open to 
our ifland, new fources of trade and of wealth. 

By a fiigular revolutién, the Pérfian language found its 
way into India ; yet in a country, where the European traders 
carry on the moft lucrative commerce, they have hitherto been 
unable to converfe with the natives. Their tranfaétions, of 





* We fhall here prefent our readers with a -few ri es in re- 
lation to this fubject, from a Differtation lately publifhed on Ori- 
ental Literature. | 

¢ Pour apprécier équitablement le mérite des hiftoires Orientales, 
il faut lire les ceuvres d* Aboulfeda le Xenophon de J’ Orient, & 
d Isfahani qui en eft le Thucydide; & pour avoir un idée de Ia fé- 
condité de ces hiftoriens, on n’a qu’ a feuilleter les volumes im- 
menfes de Mirkhond & de Noveiri. 4 

‘ En matitre de philofophie morale les Orientaux ne cédent Je 
eo a-nulle autre nation; fémoin, l’excellent livre de Calileh va 

emnah, quia été traduit dans toutes les: langues connués. *L’imi- 
tation Perlfanne de cet ouvrage par Cachefi, ainfi que celle en Turc 
par Ali Tchelebi, eft embelli de toutes les fleurs de la rhétorique 
Orientale.’— | 3 
—*‘ Nés fous un ciel tranquille et ferein, entourés de mille délices, les 
Poetes chantent les objets charmans de la. belle nature, pendant 
que les philofophes en approfondiffent les principes; les uns don- 
nént’ aux hommes des plaifirs inexprimabies, les autrés leur en 
montrent Jes fources. Dun cété les Amralkis, les Zoulremma, 
les Hafez, les Nezami, les Mefihi, les Baki, expriment 1’ emporte- 
ment des pailions ; de |" autre les Sadi, les Nabi, les Attar, in{pirent 
lamour de la vertu;. les, Antarah,..les Ferdoufi, Jes Aboulola, 
sélévent fur Jes atles du fublime jufqu’ 3 la region de I* héroifme. 

‘On n'a pas 'mentionné ici la mitiiéme partie des poétes, hif< 
toriens, et philofophes Orientaux. Ceux qui défirent d’en connois 
tre d'avantage peuvent coniulter Pouvrage profond et intéreflant de 
M. d* Herbeiot ; .et les veiages initructifs & agreables du chevalier 
Chardin: ils feront bien aufh de jetter un coup d°ceil fur les cata- 
logues' de la Bibliothéque du roi de Franée, de l’Efcurial, de celles 
de Leyde et @’Oxford: )On: sera bientét a portée de voir les’ri- 
chefles de cette derniere. par les-foinsd uh homme.aufli favant qu'in- 
fatigable, qui y travaille aétue/lement t,, Nous, vouions, méme qu ils. 
feuitérent fans ceffe les écrits des Golius, des Pocock, des Schultens, 
et des Reitke; écrits’ OW dn trouvera beaucoup d’trudition, mais, 
peut, etre; wb peu trop détalage,” | : on 

we }-Dr. Uri. ; 
cry - conf{e- 
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Ednfequence, have been flow, and interrupted ; and ‘it has 
long been a matter of regret, that no attempts have been made 
to facilitate the acquifition of a branch of knowledge, from 
which fuch permanent and extenfive emoluments are to be. 
expected, 

To the India-Compahy, it. has been an objea of policy to 
enter into leagues with the princes of this country ; and to in- 
térfere in the concerns of its nations. The purpofes of cori- 
queft, and of traffic, required this intercourfé and atferition { 
but with what aukwardnefs and perplexity, did theif officers 
enter into negociations with men, to whom they could not 
communicate their fentiments? They received memorials and 
letters, which they could not read; they liftened to orators; 
whom they could not comprehend ; and they contended, with 
a prepofterous ambition, for diftinGtions, and titles of Praife, 
of which they knew not the meaning. 

At a time, when the difficult and- complicated tranfadtions 
of the Eaft, have fully evinced the indifpenfable neceffity of an 
acquaintance with the Perfian language; the public fpirit of a 
moft ingenious and cultivated man, has induced him to explain’ 
its principles, and to engage in other works, which muft pros 
mote the knowledge and acquifition of it. He has given an op 
portunity to the Civil Appointment of the Company to tranfa&® 
bufinefs with every poffible advantage; he has removed the 

only embarraffment that obftruéted its trade ; and its militar¥ 
eftablifhment he has enabled to concert and execute its {chemes 
with prudence and vigour, while he has put it into their power 
to receive an intelligence, more authentic and expeditious than 
what they ‘gathered from the flow, the obfcure, and the de- 
ceitful communication of interpreters. 

In reducing his inftruétions for the Perfian téiigiange) into me- 
thod and form, he has laid down the cleareft, and moft accurate 
rules ; and he has been careful to illuftrate them by proper and 
fele& examples from the moft approved writers. The difpofition 
of his book is a convincing proof of his judgment and tafte 
and the remarks it contains, and the light which it throws on 
its fubje&, difcover that he was admirably qualified for the tafk 
he had undertaken. He difplays not that operofe *indaftry, 
atid that idle parade of erudition, which almoft perpetually dif- 
grace the labours of grammarians. His performance is clear, 
fimple, and comprehenfive, He has not deviated into jargon, 
and the endlefs repetition of the terms of ‘art; and difgafts 
not his ftudent with the learned toil of obfcure definitions, and 
enmeaning diftinGtions. 
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. But‘here it. may be proper.that we. gratify.our readers; by 
extradiing from our intelligent and. judicious author, a few 
remarks. upon the method. of acquiring the Perfian language, 
and upon the advantages that the learner may expect from 
it. 

-vf Wher the ftudent,..fays he, can. read the charaGers with 
fluency, and has learned the true pronunciation of every let- 
ter from the mouth of a native, let; him. perufe the Grammar 
with attention, and commit to memory the regular inflexions 
cf the noun’ and .werbs : he need not burden his mind. with 
thofe that deviate. from. the common form, as they, will be in- 
~ fentibly learned in a fhort courfe of reading. By this time he 
will find a.digtionary neceffary, and.I hope. he will believe me, 
when |. affert..feom a long experience, that whoever pofleffes 
the admirable work of Meninfki will have no occafion for any 
other di€tionary of the Perfian. tongue. He. may. proceed by 
the help. of this work to analyfe the pafiages quoted in. the 
Grammar, and to examine in what manner they illaftrate the 
tules ; “inthe mean time he muft not neglec& to converle with 
his living inftruor, and to learn from him the phrafes of com- 
mon difcourfe, and the names of vifible objeéts, which he will 
foon impriot on: his memory, if he will take the trouble to 
look for them in the diionary: and here I muft caution him 
againft condemning a work as defeGiive, becaufe he cannot find 
in jt every word which he hears; for founds.in general .are 
caught very imperfeétly by the ear, and many. words are fpelt 
and pronounced very differently. 

_ © The firit book that I would recommend to him is the 
Guliftan or Bed of Rofes, a work which.is highly efteemed in 
the Eaft, and of which there are. feveral tranflations in the 
languages of .Europe: the manufcripts of this book are very 
common ; and by comparing them with the printed edition of 
Gentius, he will foon.Jearn the beautiful, flowing hand ufed 
in Perfia, which .confifts of bold firokes and flourifhes, and 
caungt be. imitated by our types. It will then be a proper 
time for him to read fome fhort and eafy chapter in this work, 
and, to tranflate it into bis native,language with the utmoft 
exa&tnefs ; Jet him then Jay afide the original, and after a pro- 
per interval let him. turn the fame chapter.back into Perfian 
by the afliftance of the grammar and didtionary: let him after- 
wards compare his fecond tranflation with the original, and 
corred its faults according. to that model, ..This is the exer- 
¢ile fo. often. recommended by the old rhetoricians, by which 
a ftudent will gradually acquire the ftyle and manner of any. 


author, whom he defires to imitate, and by which almoft any 
\ @enU 4 lan- 
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language may be learned in fix months .with»eafe and pleafure. 
When he can exprefs. his fentimerits in Perfian with tolerable 
facility, | would advife bim to read. fome-elegaht hiftony or 
poem with an intelligent native, .who will explain, +o himsin 
common words the moft ‘refined . expreffions, . that occur in 
reading, and will point out the beauties of. learned allufions 
and local images., The moft excellent-beoksin the language 
in my opinion is in the: colle&ion of .tales and fables called 
Anvar Sabeili, by Huffein Vaéz, furnamed,Cafhefi, who teok 
the celebrated work of Bidpai.jor Pilpay for his. text, and has 
comptifed all the wifdom of the E | nations ia fourteen 
beautiful chapters. At fome, leifure hoer,, he may defire, his 
munshi, or writer, to tranfcribe a feGion from the.Guliftan, 
or a fable of Cafhefi, in the common. broken. hand. ufed in 
India, which he will Jeara perfealy in a»few days byscomr 
paring: all its turns and contractions; withthe more-regular 
hands of the Arabs and Perfians: he muft-not: be-diftoyraged 
by the difficulty of reading the Indian Jerters, ‘for the.chenag> 
ters are in reality the fame with thofe in which our! bodks\are 
printed, and are only rendered difficult by the: frequent: omit 
fion of the diacritical points, and the want of ‘regularity in the 
pofition of the words: but we all know: thatiweane-often at a 
lofs to read letters which we: receive in out:native tongue 3. and 
it has ofren been proved, that a man whe has -perfeét: knowe 
ledge of any language, ‘may, with a proper attention, <desy> 
pher a letter in thatidiom, though it be written in charaftefs . 

which he has never feen before, and of which he has) no 
phabet. i : Gan 2:hse 
‘ In fhort, I am perfuaded that whoever will ftudy the Pers 
fian language according to my: plan, will in lefs than a year 
be able to tranflate and to anfwer any Ictter from an Indian 
prince, and to converfe with: the natives of India,:not.only - 
with fluency, but with elegance. But if: he-defires to diftins 
guith himfelf as an eminent tranflator, and to underftand not 
only the general purport of a.compofition, but even the graces 
and ornaments of it, he muft necefiarily learn the Arabick 
tongue, ‘which is blended with the Perfian in fo fingular a 
manner,’ that one period often contains-both languages wholly 
diftin& from each other in expreffion and idiom, but perfectly 
united in fenfe and conftruction. This’ muft appeat ftrange 
to an European redder; but he’ may farm fome idea of this 
uncommon mixture, ‘when he is told that the two Afiaticis 
languages are not mixed like the words’ of Roman and Saxon 
origin in this period, ‘‘’The true law - is right reafon,:cgn« 
formable to the nature of things; which calls us tq duty by 
ane 3 is com- 
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commanding, deters us. from fin by forbidding * ;” but as we 
may fu ppofe the Latin and Englith to be conneéted in the 
following fentence, ‘* The true LEx is RECTA RATIO, conform- 
ablewaTurn 2, which by commanding VOCET AD OFFICIUM, 4y 
Sorbidding & PRAUDE DETERREAT.” 

* A knowledge of thefe two languages willbe attended with 
a variety of advantages. to thofe who acquire it: the Hebrew, 
Chaldaick, Syriack, and Ethiopian tongues are dialeés of the 
Arabick, and bear as near a refemblance to it as Jonick to the 
Attick Greek ; the jargon of Indoftan, very improperly called 


the language of the Moors, contains fo great a number of. 


Perfian words, that I was able with very little difficulty to read 
the fables of Pilpai which are tranflated into that idiom ; the 
Turkith contains ten Arabick or Perfian words for one origin- 
ally Scythian, by which it has been fo refined that the modern 
kings of ‘Pérfia were fond of fpeaking it in their courts: in 
fhort, ‘there is fcarce a country in Afia or Africa from the 
fource of the Nile to the wall of China, in which a man who 
underftands Arabick, Perfian, and Turkifh may not travel 
with fatisfaQion, or tranfa@& the moft important affairs ‘with 
advantage and fecurity. 

* ‘As to’the literature of Afia, it will not, perhaps, be ef: 
fentially ufeful tothe greater part of mankind, who have 
neither leijure nor inclination to cultivate fo extenfive a branch 
of learning ; but the civil and*natural hiftory of fuch' mighty 
empires as India, Perfia, Arabia, and Tartary, cannot fail of 
delighting thofe who love to view the great’ pidtare of-the uni- 
verfe, or to learn by what degrees the mott obfcure ftatés have 
rifen to glory, and the moft flourifhing kingdoms have funk to 
decay: the philofopher will confidersthofe works as highly 
valuable, by which he may trace the human mind in all its 
various appearances, from the rudeft to the moift cultivated 
ftate; and the man of tafte will undoubtedly be pleafed to 
unlock the ftores of native genius, and to gather the flowers 
of unreftrained and luxuriant fancy.’ ** 

After having exhibited thefe excellent reflexions on’ the fa- 
cility, with which the Perfian lanzuage> may be ‘acquited, and 
on the falutary ends, which the knowledge of it; and of the 
Arabick, muft neceffarily produce’; it would ill become’ us to 
enlarge farther ‘on this faubjeét.' The advantages, “indeed, 
which muft refult from this branch of ‘learning, are fo many 
and fo important, that every candid and refleing man muft 
be ftruck ~with an obvious fenfe, and a ftrong convidian of its 
utility, The pgqrents, in particular, and the guardians of 





i oe 


“* gee Middleton's Life of Cicero, Vol. IIL. P- 3 51. 
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thofe young men, who are intended for India, thould never 
ceafe to inculcate in them its,propriety and ufes. 

Among the inany appofite and. beautiful obfervations which 
our author has extracted from different .writers, in illuftration 
of his principles, it is impoflible not firongly to remark the 
elegance and vivacity of the Perfian poets... In tranflating 
from their works, he has generally, and for good reafons, con- 
fined himfelf to profe ; but in one particular inftance, he has 
imitated, in Englifh verfe, a Perfian fong, with the wildnefs 
and fimplicity of which he exprefies himfelf to have been 
much delighted: and, on this occafion, we cannot ,but do 
chim the juftice to admire that univerfality of talents, which 
feems to diftinguifh him. To unite philofophy and ‘{cience, 
with a mrdfterly knowledge of almoft every language, and to 
excel, at the fame time, in the powers of imagination and 
tafte, are perfe€tions that are rarely the po:tion of ‘humanity. | 

It will, doubtlefs be agreeable to our readers, that we pres 
fent them with this beautiful fong, and with our sutBor’ s ine 
troduétion to it. 

‘ The wildnefs, fays he, and fimplicity of this Pérfian fong 
pleafed me fo much, that I have attempted to tranflate it in 
verfe: the reader’ will excufe the fingularity of thé meafure 
‘which I have-ufed, if he confiders the difficulty of bringing fo 
many eaftern proper names into our ftanzas, 

‘ Ihave endeavoured as far as Iwas able, to give my tranf- 
lation the eafy turn of the original; and I have, as nearly as 
poflible, imitated the cadence and accent of the Perfian mea- 
fure; from which every reader, who underftands muafick, will 
perceive that the Afiatick numbers are-capable of as-regular a 
wmelody as any air in Metaftafio,’ 


A Perfian Song. 


© Sweet maid, if thou would’ft charm my fight, 
And bid thefe arms thy neck infold ; ri 
That rofy cheek, thac lily hand 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bocara’s vaunted gold, 
Than all the gems of Samarcand, 

* Boy, let yon.* liquid ruby flow, 
And bid thy. penfive heart be glad, 
Whate’er the frowning zealots fay : 
Tell them their. Eden cannot fhow 
A‘ftream fo clear as Rocnabad, . 
A bow'r f {weet as Mofellay. 





« A melted ruby is a common periphrafis for wine in the Perfian 
_— See Hatez, Ode XXII, 
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It would be an unpardonable omiffion in us to conclude this 
article, without making mention of the Great Oriental Dic- 
tionary of Meninfki, which is now carrying on under the care 
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* Oh! when thefe fair, perfidions maids, 
Whofe eyes our fecret haunts infeft, ' 
Their dear deftructive charms difplay, 
Each glance my tender breaft invades, 
And robs my wounded foul of reft, 
As Tartars feize their deftjn’d prey. 


* In vain with love our bofoms glow ; 
Can all our tears, can all our fighs 
New luftre to thofe charms impart? 
Can cheeks where living rofes blow, 

_ Where nature.fpreads her richeft dies, 
Require the borrowed glofS of art? 

‘ Speak not of fate—ah! change the theme, 
And talk of colours, talk of wine, 

Talk of the flow’rs that round us bloom : 
?Tis all a cloud ’tis all-a dream ; 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 
Nor hope to pierce the facred gloom. 

‘ Beauty has fuch refiftlefs pow’r, ¢ : 
That ev'n the chafte Egyptian dame : | 
Sigh’d for the blooming Hebrew boy: 

For her how fatal was the hour, 
When to the banks of Nilus caine 
A youth fo lovely and fo coy! 

‘ Butah! fweet maid, my counfel hear ; 
(Youth fhould attend when thofe advife \)) 
Whom long experience renders fage) 

While mufick charms the ravifh’d ear, ‘ 
While fparkling cups delight our eyes, = : 
Be gay ; and fcorn the frowns of age. 
_ .© What cruel anfwer have I heard ! 
And, yet, by heaven, I love thee ftill ; 
Can aught be cruel from thy lip? 
Yet fay how fell that bitter word 
From lips which ftreams of fweetnefs fill, 
Which nought but drops of honey fip? 
* Go boldly forth, my fimple lay, 
Whofe accents flow with artlefs eafe, 
Like orient pearls at random ftrung ; 
Thy notes are fweet, the damfel’s fay, 
But oh, far fweeter, if they pleafe 
The nymph for ‘whom thefe notes aré fung !’ 
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and condu& of our author. This work, fo valuable in itfelf, 
and which will prove of fuch infinite fervice in our. tranfa@ions 
and correfpondence with the powers of Afia, is about to re- 
ceive from him every improvement of which it is capable; — 
and will remain a perpetual monument. of his indufiry and 
knowledge. But when we think of the grandeur of this un- 
dertaking, and of the immenfe expénce which it muft draw, 
on its proprietors, we cannot but expref$ a-with, that its exe- 
cution were promoted by the proteétion and affiltance .of go- 
vernment. Works of national and general utility havea na- 
tural claim to public patronage and encouragement; and if 
we look into hiftory, we fhall find, that the wifeft and. moft 
political princes have ever been the moft folicitous and forward, 
to fofter and advance the well-direéted: aétivity and enterprize 
of individuals. It is chiefly by the rewards held out to abi- 
lity and genius, that nations improve :and refine; and, there 
cannot, perhaps, be a reproach more humiliating or difgrace- 
ful to a government, than‘ that it has permitted beneficial pro- 
jects to languifh from negle&, or has fuffered their accom-~ 
plithment to in.vlve the ruin of the undertakers. In relation 
to the prefent attempt, we fhould fondly hope, that it muft 
procure the fupport and affiftance it deferves and requires, It 
is an objeét, worthy of the attention and magnificence of 4 
polifhed and opulent nation, 





Il. Philo/a phical Tranjations, giving Jome ‘Kg of the prefent Une 
dertakings, Studies, and Labours of the Ingenious, in many conf 
devable Parts of the World. Vol. LX. for the Year 1770. 4te. 
15s. jewed. L. Davis, Concluded. 


] N our laft Review we gave an account of a few interefting 

articles in this volume; the remaining part is employed on 
various fubjeéts, of which, as being lef curious and important, 
it may be almoft fufficient to enumerate the contents, 

Article XII, A letter from Mr. Thomas Woolcomb, furgeon, 
to the late Dr. Huxham, on the cafe of a boy whodied of a 
gun-fhot wound. In this boy, the fhot had made a pretty latge 
perforation through the biceps and brachius internus mufcles, 
bared the os humeri, and penetrated quite through the arm 
from below upwards. There happened, however, little or no 
hemorrhage ; but what was remarkable, no pulfation could 
be felt in the wrift of the wounded fide. About the fifth or 
fixth day from the accident, the appearance of the wound, 
which hitherto had been. favourable, began to alter, and to 
aflume a pale Jeucophlegmatic hue; the ars 3 became 

~~" gauch 
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much more. thin and ferous, and very confiderable fungi grew. 
out from the -furface. ‘The whole limb, both above and be- 
low the wound became ‘greatly enlarged, the hand and fore-. 
arm cedematous, the pulfe on the found fide quick and finall,, 
the countenance, from a frefh florid hue, funk, pale, and fal- 
low. Proper applications were ufed ; notwithftanding which 
the patient died in a few days after. No mortification, how-, 
ever, had enfued, and-upon laying bare the .arm, a perfora-, 
tion was ‘found, about the. fize of a pea, made through the 
coats:of one fide of the artery. The queftions arifing from: 
this cafe, are, in what manner fhall we conclude death at lat 
to have been brought about fo long after, fince the patient, 
neither funk uncer 'the difcharge from the wound, had no fe- 
ver or convulfion, and’ no mortification ever appeared ? And,: 
what teafonis to be affigned for no hemorrhage enfuing, fince 
there’ was fo: manifeft an aperture through the coats of ,the ar-. 


tery? . } : , 
The next number isthe Journal of a Voyage, made by: 
by order of ‘the Royal Society, to Churchill-River, on the: 
north weft coaft of Hudfon’s Bay. As» this is a voyage very 
feldom made, .we fhall extraét a part ef the account of: it. 


« We arrived at-Charchill jaftin the height of what is:called the 
final) bird deafon, which.confifts of young geefe, ducks, curlews, plo- 
ver, &c. This begins about the latter end of July, and lafts till the 
beginning of September, when the greater part of thele birds 
leave that part of the country. ‘The geefe then begin to go faft to 
the fouthward, and continue to do fo until the beginning of Oc- 
tober. » This.is called the autumnal goofle-feafon, in which every 

rfon, both native and European, that can be fpared, is employ- 
ed; bat they feldom kil more geefe at this. time than they can 
ceonfume freih-. . 

By the middle of O&ober the grqund 4s generally covered with 
fnow. The partridges then begin to be very plentitul, and as fuon 
as that happens, the hunters:repair to fuch places as they think 
wmoft probable to meet with plenty of game in. ‘Fhe Englifh ge- 
nerally go out in parties, of three or four, taking with them their 
guns, a kettle, a few blankets, a buffalo, or beaver-fkin coverlid, 
and a covering for their tent, which is made of deer’s-fkins dreffed 
by the natives, and fewed’togetlier; fo: as ‘to’ make. it of a proper 
form and:fize, . In pitching theirtents, they have aw eye likewile 
to their own convenience with reipceét to fhelter from the winds, 
and getting of fire wood ; which, it will eafily be imagined, makes 
a confiderable article here in the néceflaries of life ; ‘I mean at this 
feafon of the year. ps iB WO Bis 20 

* Much:about this time, likewife, we who ftayed at the factary 
began to put on our winter rigging ; the principal part of which 
was our toggy, made of: beaver-fkins; in nmking of which, the 
perfon’s fhape, who is to wear it, is no faither confulted, than 
that it may be wide enough, and fo'long tht it’may’ reach’ nearly 
to his feet. A pair of nnttens; anda cap of the fame, are all the 
extraoriinary dref that are worn by thofe who flay at the fartorye 
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unlef we add a pair of {patterdafhes, thade‘of broad-cloth, whic 
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we wear over our common ftockings, and two or three pair of 
woollen focks, which we have on our feet. Thole. who out, 
add to the fur part of their. drefs a beaver-tkin. cap; which; 
down, fo as to cover their neck and fhoulders, and alfo a neckclotl 
or cravat, made of a white fox’s tkin,-or,» which is much more 
complete, the tails of two of thefe animals fewed - er at the 
ftump-ends, which are full as long and thick as thofe of the Lins 
colnthire weathers before they are fhorn. . Befide thefe, they have 
fhoes of foft tanned moofe-fkin, and a pair of fnow-fhoes, about 
four feet, or four feet and an half long, Moft, of thefe’ artigles of 
drefs I was furnifhed with by the honourable Hudfon’s-Bay com- 
pany ; but my cheft was broken open, after the thip, came up the 
river, and every article, except the fnow-fhoes, taken away by the 
officers of the cuftoms. And though there was,mot one thing 
which was not an article of drefs ; and though a petition was pre- 
ferred to the commiffioners, in,favour of Mr. Dymond and myfelf, 
yet for fome reafon or other,. they could not be reftored. 

‘But, toreturn to,Hudion’s-Bay. November the 6th, the river, 
which is very rapid, and about a mile over at th, was fro- 
zen faft over from fide to fide, {fo thatthe. people walked acrofs it 
to their tents: alfo the fame morning, a half pine glafs of Britith 
brandy was frozen folid in the obfervatory...Not.@ bird of any 
kind was now to.be feen at the factory, except now.and then a 
folitary crow, or a very {mall bird about .the fize of a wren ;-but 
our hunters brought us home every week plenty, of partridges and 
rabbits, and fome hares; all of which are white. inthe winter 
feafon ; and the jegs and claws of the partridges.,are covered with 
feathers, in the fame manner_as. the-other parts oftheir bodies; 
We now killed two or three hogs, which captain Richards had been 
fo kind to leave with the governor, which, before, they were well 
opened, and cut into joints, were froze like.a piece, of ice; fo that 
we had nothing to do but hang them up)ja.a,place where they 
would remain in that ftate, and ufe them when we thought pro- 
per. We uled fome of thefe, I believe, in the month of ; 
which were as {weet as they were the moment they werekilléed; 
and much more tender and delicate. One thing, however,:m 
be obferyed, that if you roaft them on a fpit, or cut them in any 
manner whilft soafting, all the gravy will runout immediately. 

‘In the fore end of December, I went of the hunter's 
tents, where 1 ftayed near a week... When I was-there, I was told 
by one of the people, that they had a fpring very near them, which 
was not yet frozen over, notwithitanding the fea'was frozen up as 
tar,as we could fee, and the ice jn the river:was four or five feet 
thick, I went to fee it; but that. morning. the froft had been fo 
very intenfe, that it was frozen ever about am ipch thick; when 
we broke the ice, the water was fo thallow, that we raifed all the 
mud from the bottom ; and yet. other fprings, that were at leaft 
ix times, its depth, had been frozen quite dry feveralweeks. 

In the month of January, 1769, the cold to be extremel 
intenfe : even.in our little cabbin, which wag. {carcely.threeyar 
fquare, and in which we conftantly kept a wa large fire; it had 
fach an effect, that the little alarm-clock would not go without an 
additional weight, and often not with.that,. The head of my bed- 
piace, for want of knowing better, went againft' one of the’ out- 


fide walls of the houfe; and notwithftanding they were of ftone; 


near three feet thick, and lined with. inch boards, fupported at 
jeait three inches from the walls, my bedding was frozén to the 
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‘boards every morning ; and before’ the end of February, thele - - 
boards were covered with ice “almoft ‘half as thick ‘as themfelves. 
Towards the larter end of January, when the cold was {0 very in- 
tenfe, I carried a half pint of brandy, perfe&tly fluid, into the 

n air, and in 1éf¥ than two mintites it was as thick as treacle; 
$n about five, it had a very ftron ‘ice On the top; and I verily 
believe, that in'an hour’s trme,” ie would have been nearly folid.. 
About the beginning of December we began tu ufe fpirits of 
wine for the plumb-line of the quadrant, which would have been 


‘evaporated’ to about half the quantity in a fortnight’s time, the 


{pirituous parts ‘fhooting up the plamb-line’and fides of the glafs 
dike coral, but perfectly white. hat remained would then freeze, 
but not before: At the beginning of the winter, I hung a {mall 
vial ‘with about a tea-fpoonful of proof fpirits of wine by the 
thermometer, on the outfide of the obferyatory, and when I 
had well corked it up, dropped fomeé water on the cork, which 
was inftantly frozen to ice, and thereby fealed the vial, in a mans 
ner hermetically. This, though it hang all the winter, never 
froze; nor, that I could perceive, altered its fluidity in the leaft. 

* It was now-almoft impoffible to fleep an hour together, more 
efpecially on yery cold nights, without being awakened by the 
cracking of the beams in the houfe, which were rent by the pro- 
digious nifive power of the froft. It was very eafy to miftake 
them for the guns on the top of the houfe, which are three pound- 
ers. But thofe are nothing to what we frequently hear from the 
rocks up the country, and along the''coaft, thefe often buriting 
with a report equal to that of many heavy artillery fired together, 
and the fplinters are thrown to an amazing diftance. 

¢ On Sanday, March roth, it thawed im the fun, for the firf 
time 5 and on the 26th it thawed in reality. The yard of the fac- 
tory was that day almoft covered'with water. After this, it con- 
tinued to thaw ‘every day about noon when the fun’ was out; and 
by: the 23d of Aprit, the ground was in many places bare. On 
the 26th it raitted very fate, almoft the whole night, which was 
the firft rain wé had after October the 3d, 1768. It was really 
furprifing aext morning to fee what an alteration it had made in 
the appearance of ‘the country.” We had now alternately fnow and 
rain, frofts and thaws, as in England’;' the grafs began to fpring 
up very fait in the'bare places, and ‘the goofeberry bufhes to put. 
out buds: in fhort; we began to have fome appearance of fpring.” 

Article XIV. Obfervations on the ftate of the air, winds, 
weather, &c. mide at Prince of Wales’s Fort, on’ the north~ 
weft coaft of Hudfon’s-Bay. , 

Article XV. AWaccount of fome very perfect and uncom- 
mon fpecimens of fpongia from the coaft of Italy. 

Number XVI. A letter on a method of preparing ‘birds for 
prefervation, , ‘. 

The next article gives an account of the appearance of light- 
ning on a condugtor, fixed from the fummit. of the main-matft 
of a fhip, down'to the water, | | 

Article XVHI. An. inveftigation of the lateral explofion, 
and of the electricity communicated to the ele€trical circuit, i 


a difcharge. i 
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_ Number XIX. contains experiments: and; obfervations on 
charcoal.. it appears from thefe experiments, that the con- 
duéting power of charcoal cannot be diftinguified from that 
of the moft perfe& metals, gold and filver, either by. the 
length. of the ele&tric fpark, the colour of it, or,the found of 
the explofion. | aT, 
- The XXth article prefents us with pagontin’ 9 obferva- 
tions for 1769, made at Bridgewater, in Somerietthire; and 
the next with obfervations of, the fame kind, at. Ludgyan,. ia 
Mouat’s- Bay, -Cornwall. * « on 
Number XXH. A Letter to Dr. Watfon, giving fome ac- 
count of the manna-tree, and of the tarantula ;' by Dominico 
Cirillo, M. D. profeffor of Natural Hiltory .at the,.univerfity 
of Naples, As it appears thatthe method, by »which «the 
manna is procured from the tree, has hitherto been ‘generally 


mifreprefented, we fhall relate the account of it, as delivered 


by the author of this letter. | iss 
_ © The manna-tree, commonly called Ornus by .the,botanifts, is 
a kind of afh-tree, and is to be found under the name of Frawxizus 
Ornus, in Linnzus’ Sp. Plant. I fhall fay, but,-very.Jittle concerns 
ing thé botanic defcription of this. tree, becaufe.it has been given 
by all the writers; and I fhall only obferve, that this kind of 
Fraxinus is very eafily diftinguifhed from the common fraxinus five 
Sraxinus excelfor, by the leaves, which are round at the fub- 
rotunda, integerima. ‘This tree very feldom grows to s confaerabl 
height, nor does it acquire a confiderable bulk ; in.general it is from 
ten to twenty feet high, the trunk is commonly of five or fix inches 
in diameter; and the branches are pretty numerous, and irregus 
larly {pread : thefe dimenfions, however, vary, if thefe. trees are not 
oonied together, and have more liberty of growth. The manna- 
tree is common, not only in Calabria ahd Sicily, but alfo-on the 
famous mountain Garganus, fituated near the old town of Sypon- 
tum upon the Adriatic ; and is mentioned even by Horace as an in« 
habitant of that mountain, 4 Hat), 51 ; : 
Aut Aquilonibus querceta Gargani laborant .. 
Aut foliis viduantur Orni. 

In all the woods near Naples the manna-tree is .to be found very 
often; but, for want of cultivation, it never produces any manna, 
and is rather a fhrub than a tree. The manner in) which ‘the 
manna is obtained from the ornus, though very dimple, has. been 
yet very much mifunderftood by all thofe whe travelled in the 
kingdom of Naples ; and among other things they feem to agree, 
that the beft and pureft manna 1s obtained from the leaves of the 
tree ; but this, I believe, is an opinion taken from the doétrine of 
the antients, and received as an inconteftable obfervation,  with- 
out confulting nature. {never faw fuch a kind, and-all thofe. who 
are employed in the gathering of the manna, know of none that 
comes from the leaves. The manna is generally of two kinds ; 
not on account of the intrinfic quality of ‘them yap! ste 
but only becaufe they are, got in a different manners ‘Inorder'to 
have the manna, thofe who have the managerens of the woods of, 
the orni, in the month of July and Auguft, when the weather is 
very dry and warm, make an oblong intifioti, and’ take off from 
the 
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the bark: of the tree, about three inches in length, and ‘two irf 
breadth : they leave the wound open, and by degrees the manna 
runs out, and is almoft fuddenly thickened to its proper confiftence, 
and is found adhering to the bark of the tree. This manna, which 
is collééted in bafkets, and goes under the name of mazna grafa, 
is putin adry place, becauie moift and wet places will foon dif- 
folve it again. This firft kind is often in large irregular pieces-of 
a brownith colour, and frequently is full of daft and other impu- 
rities. But when the people want to have a very fine manna, t 
apply to the incifion of the bark, thin ftraw, or {mall bits of fhrubs, 
fo that the manna, :in coming out, runs upon thofe bodies, and is 
collected in a fort of regular tubes, which gives it “the name of 
manng.in cannoli, that 4s, manna in. tubes: this fecond kind is 
more elteemed, and always preferred to the other, becaufe. it -is 
free and clear. ‘There is, indeed, a third kind of manna, which 
is not commonly to be met with, and which I have feen after I left 
Calabria: it is very white, like fugar; ‘but as itis rather for cu- 
riofity than for ufe, I fhall fay no more of it. The two forts of 
manna already mentioned undergo no kind of preparation what- 
foever, before they are exported ; fometimes they are finer, parti- 
cularly the manna graja, and fometimes very dirty and ful] of im- 
purities; but’the Neapolitans have no intereft.in adulterating the 
manna, becaufe they always have a great deal more than what they 
generally export; and if manna is kept in the magazines, it re- 
ceives often very great hurt by the, fouthern winds, fo common in 
our part Of the world. The changes of the weather produce a fud- 
den alteration in the time that the manna is to be gathered; and, 
for this reafon, when the fummer is rainy, ¢he manna is always 
very fcarce and’ very bad.’ 


In. this letter Dr. Cirillo: likewife confirms the falfehood of 
the notions that have: been entertained concerning the bite of 
the ‘tarantula, and which Were' fo :long impofed upon the 
world.» He informs«us, that feveral experiments have been 
tried with the. tarantula; and neither men nor animals, after 
the bite, haye had any complaint; but a srifling inflammation 
upon 'the part, like what is produced by the bite of a fcorpion, 
and, which foon difappears without exciting the leaft unfavour- 
able .fymptom,. «hat in Sicily, where the fummer is ftill 
warmer than jncany- part .of the kingdom of Naples, the ta- 
rantulasis wevet dangerous, nor is mufic ever employed for the 
cureof thepretended tarantifm, , , 

»Artide XXIII. Obfervations made at Dinapoor, June 4, 
17695 on the planet Venus, when pafiing over the. fun’s dik, 
with, three different. quadrants, and-a two foot reflefting te- 
lefcope. : 

“Article XXIV. DireGions for making a machine for finding 
the roots of equations univerfally, with the manner of ufing it. 

Another article, marked XXII. -is on’ the late ‘tranfit of 
Venus;..and a fecond marked XXIV» contains obfervatiotis on 


the’ proper methdod of calculating the’ Values of reverfions de- 


pending on furvivorfhips. 
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Number XXV. is a Latin Differtation on the pape Sphere’ 
by Sig. Baptifta Beccaria. Next follow four letters on the 
fervation of dead birds, and a imine of ‘the fith’ ¢ 
the blunt-headed cachalot. 

Number XXVIII. contains experiments and chlavetiann on 
various. phenomena attending the’ folution of faltss ‘The next® 
gives an account of an octultation of the ftar'&° Tauri by the 
moon; and the two fucceeding urti¢heg relate to ‘the tranfit of 
Venus. ‘ 

The three following numbers. contain experiments on the 
blood, by Mr. Hewfon;. but as the fubjeé& is profecnted at 
greater length in a treatife lately publifhed. by the author, we 
fhall refer the account of it to that article,., 

Number XXXV. An account of fome petrified bones found. 
if. the rock of Gibvaltar. 
Article. *XXXIV. Difficulties.in, the Newtonian Theory of 
Light, confidered and removed. ‘The next, contains..fome new 

Theorems for computing the areas,of certain cupve lines.:. 

Number XXXVILIL. An extra@ of two letters from: the late 


captain Alexander Rofe, of the fifty-fecond regiment, to. Dr. 


Murdoch ;.giving an account of his voyage to ahi with 
fome particulars of that country. | 

_ The next article contains the cafe of a man, in whom the 
cuticle of the hands came off entire, bearing the refemblance 
of a.glove. We are alfo informed. in this article, of a very 
fnall, foetus being brought into, the world. atthe fame time 
with a live child at its full growth. 

The. four, fucceeding numbers relate to warious aftrondmicat 
obfervations ; and the, forty-third contains the inveftigation of 
twenty, cafes of compound intereft. 

Article XLIV.. Copy. of a. letter from John. Ellis, Efqu to 
Dr, Linnzus, with the figure and» charadtets, of that. 
American evergreen tree, called by the gartlemers,, the loblolly-, 
bay, taken from bloffoms, blown, near, Londo, and thewing 
thar it, is. not an hibifcus, as Mr.. Millar: calls it, nor an hype- 
ricum, as Dr. Linnzus fuppofes, but. an -entire new.genas, toa 
which Mr. Ellis gives the name of, Gordonja. ''The next arti- 
cle.is a letter from the fame gentleman, ‘concerning a mew fpe- 
cisp of Illicium Linnzi, or farry.anifeed-tree, lately-difcovered 

n Weft Florida, 

Number XLVI. .is an, account of a.rematkable. meteor feen 
at Oxford, on. the .24th of O@ober.17.69.:;. Next. follows: a 
letter,on the. effect of the abecration.of . Venus. during, ithe laft 
tranfit over the fun. .. The , fybfequent..number, contains a.ca- 


_ logue of the fifty plants from Chelfea-Garden; prefented to 
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the Royal: Society by the company: of Apothecaries, for the 
year 1769. ‘This volume concludes with two articles on the 


. tranfit of Venus. 





_ 


HI. A Feurnal of a Vayage riund the World, in bis Maj-fty’ s Ship 
Endeavour, in the Years 1768, 17695 1770, and 1771; 
Undertaken in Purfuit of Natural Knowledge, at the Defire of 
the Royal Society. 400. 6s. Becket and De Hondt. 


1 Journal contains an hiftorical account of the voyage, 

. without comprehending any difcoveries in Natural Hiftory, 
for which it had been undertaken, that fubje&t being the pe- 
culiar province of Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, to the publi- 
cation of whofe papers it is referred. ‘The Endeavour failed 
from Plymouth the 25th of Auguft 1768, with a crew of 
ninety-fix perfons, and from this period the writer of the Jour- 
nal feems to have kept a regifter of the principal occurrences, 
After vifiting Madeira, Rio Janiero, and other iflands, on the 
13th of April, 1769, the voyagers arrived at George’s Ifland, 


_ OY, as it is called by the natives, Otahitee,; which confifts of 


two peninfulas, joined by an ifthmus. As this was the place 


_ fixed upon for obferving the tranfit of Venus on the 4th of 


June following, their ftay here was of fuch continuance as to 
afford them an opportunity of becoming tolerably well ac- 
quainted with the manners and cuftoms of the inhabitants. 
We fhall extra& the account of fome of thofe cuftoms which are 
molt fingular. 

*« The women of Otahitee have agreeable features, are 
well proportioned, fprightly, and lafcivious; neither do they 
efteem continence as a virtue, fince almoft every one of our 
crew procured temporary wives among them, who were eafily 
retained during our ftay. The inhabitants intermarry with 
each other for life, but ‘with this fingular circumftance, that 
as'foon asa man has taken a wife he is excluded the fociety 
of the women, ‘and of the unmarried of his own fex, at the 
time of their meals, being compelled to eat with his fervants. 
For this’reafon they are not folicitous to attach themfelves to a 
fingle objet, during the earlier part-of life, but purfue incon- 
tinent gratifications where inclination leads, until a woman be- 
comes pregnant, when the father by long eftablifhed cuftom 
is compelled to marry her. 

* The chief or fovereign of the ifland is.allowed but one wife, 
though he has many concubines : the favage policy of govern- 


ment however requires that all his ene ~~ be put to 
imme- 
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immediate’ death as ‘foon as’ born, to preclude the diforders 
which might arife from a competition for the facceffion. The 
badge of fovereignty is called) Maro, which is a kind of red 
fafh worn about the middle. When. the erei or chief is firft 
invefted with this mark of his authority, the ceremony is at- 
tended with an extraordinary: feftival, which continues the 
fpace. of three days. The erei when he has been invefted 
with the maro is ever after fed by his attendants, who take his 
food in their fingers, and put, it in his mouth, dipping them 
in a bowl of cocoa-nut milk before each mouthful. 

‘ The inhabitants of Otahitee may be computed at feventy 
thoufand, They believe the exiftence of one fupreme God, 
whom they call Maw-we, but acknowledge an infinite’ number 
of inferior deities: generated from him, and who prefide over 
particular parts of the’ creation. Maw-qwe is the being who 
fhakes the earth, or the god of earthquakes. They. have how- 
ever no religious eftablithment, or mode of aivine worfhip; 
neither the ditates of nature or of reafon having fuggefted to 
them the expediency or propriety of paying external adoration 
to the deity : on the contrary, they think him too far elevated 
above his creatures, to be affeéted by their aétions. ‘They have 
indeed certain tuneral rites, and other ceremonies, for whi 
a certain order of men are appropriated, though they have no 
immediate relation to the deity, and thefe men we called 
priefts, but perhaps not with much propriety. They have 
fome notion of a future life in another ifland, ‘to which they 
expeét to be tranflated after death ; ‘but it does not feerh as if 
they confidered it as a ftate of retribution for the attions of - 
this life, fince they believe that each individial will there enjoy 
the fame condition in whiclt he has lived here, whether it be 
that of a prince, a matter, or a fervant. ‘They believe the 
ftars to be generated between the fun and moon, and fuppofe 

~an eclipfe‘to'bé the time of copulation. ‘TPhey likewife fuppofe 
the greateft part of the earth or main land to be placed ata 
great diftance eaftward, and that their ifland was broken or fe- 
parated from it while the deity was drawing it about 'the fea, 
a tate he refolved upon its fituation, 
* Though thefe people have no particular mode of divine 
worthip, we frequently obferved that-in eating they cut a {mall 
. piece of their food and depofited in fome retired place as an 
’. offering to Maw-we. 

‘ When any difputes arife among the people concerning pro- 
perty, the ftrongeit retains pofleffion, but the weaker com- 
plains to the erei, who, from a political defire’ of maintaining 
equality among his fabjeGs, generally gives it to the a 
_of the contending parties. 

VoL. XXXII. O@ober, 1771. $ é Thetr 
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_,. © Their funeral rites are of a fingular kind ; the dead body 
is depofited in a houfe built for that purpofe at fome diftance 
from the common habitation. of the family, and laid on a 
floor elevated: feveral feet above the ground, being covered! 
with fine cloth ; then a kind of prieft, ¢alled Heavah, cloathed 
in a mantle covered with glofly feathers, and: commdnly at- 
tended with two boys painted black, ftrews the body with 
flowers and leaves of bambo, and carries: prefents of fith, and 
other food, which he depofits by the fade of .it, and for two or 
three days after is conftantly employed in ranging the adja- 
cent woods and fields, from. which every one retires on his 
approach. ‘The relations in the mean time build a temporary 
houfe, contiguous to. that which contains the .corp%, where 
they aflemble,. and the females mourn’ for the’ deceafed by 
finging fongs of grief, howling, and wounding their bodies in 
different places, after which they bathe their wounds in the fea 
or river, and again return to howl and cut themfelves, which 
they continue for three days. After the body is- corrupted, 
and the bones become naked or bare, the tkeleton is depofited 
in a kind.of ftone pyramid built for that purpefe.’ 

The inhabitants of Otahitee manofature their cloth from 
the bark of a fmall tree; which is firft freed: from its éxternal 
hard coat, and then, being fcraped or rafped, -it is) macerated 
in water two or three days, when after a litthe beating, it be- 
comes glutinous and cohefive like pafte, but more tenacious, 
It is commonly beat until it, becomes very thins and the jJour- 
nalift obferves, that notwithftanding the. fimple manner in 
which itis made, it has a confiderable degree of ftrength and 
firmnefs, and might be highly ufeful i im the manufadure- of 
paper. 

On the fourth of June the fky was unufually ferene, and 
Mr. Green, the aftronomer,.had an aceurate obfervation of 
the tranfir of Venus ; but we are forry to find that, from the 
death of that gentleman, which. happened fome months be- 
fore the conclufion of the voyage,. feveral of the minutes 
_which he had taken are rendered unintelligible, 

After leaving Otahitee, the voyagers pafled near fix months 
on the coaft of New Zealand, which, contrasy to -the opmion 
generally entertained, they difcovered to ‘bean ifland near 
three hundred leagues in length, and inhabited. by cannibals, 
It is remarkable that the people of New Zealand. {poke the 
language of Otahitce almoft without any variation, Yhough 
they are near two: thoufand. miles diiiant from. each. other, 
and nothing but the ocean intervenes, From. this circum- 
ftance the Journalift. reafonably infers, that the inhabitants of 
one of thefe iflands originally migrated from the other, -and he 
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¥s fapported by probability when he imagines thet ‘the mis 
‘gration proceeded from: New Zealand. ° pa ent age the 
common drigin of ‘thefe two people, according to this conjec- 
ture, they are found to differ in feveral particulars tegarding 
their. manners, dref, &c. though in others they have an evi. 
dent analogy. Fo thew-at oticé their fimilarity and diverfity, 
we fhall extract the actoutit of the New Zealanders, which our 
readers may compare with what: has been already mentioned, 
concerning: the inhabitants of Otahitee. — 

« The New Zealanders not only negle&t cireumcifion, but, 
‘on the contrary, eonfider the prepace as fo neceffary, that they 
commonly tie its forwards witha ligature,’ t6 cover the glans 
penis, -and:preferve its: fenfibility, as they’ themmfélves alledge. 
They mark their bodies in. fpiral circles, by introducing blue 
paint under the fkin aftér'it has been pan@ured according to 
the manner'of Otahitee ; ‘they have likewife’ beards and Jong 
hair, which they tie at the top of thé Head, like the natives of 
Otahitee.” ‘Fhey differ, however; in compledion, being much 
browner tharr thofe of George’s Ifland, though both fcem to 
agree in théir propenfities to knavery ; but’ in martial courage 
the New Zealanders are much feperior; and’ indeed it is im- 

ible to fee, without aftonifhment, the: degree of madnefs 
to which they will elevate themfelves e¥ert in their haranguet, 
that‘ are prepatatory'to a feigned battle. 
© Their cloaths are made from the ‘fibres of 4 fpecies of filk 
grafs, wove by kriotting’ or tying the woof together in lines, 
commonly about a qtartér of an fach diftant ; and are’ curioufly 
embroidered’at the» corners ahd edges with “black and brown 
figures, and fringed with dogs hair ; and when worn aré tied 
‘over the fhoulders with ftrings, and depend below the loins. 
‘They likewife wear belts made ftom a° kind’ of ftrong grals 
braided together. 

* Like the people of George’s IMfand, they never boil their 
‘meat, but ‘always bake: it in fabterranedas ovens. Their 
weapons are the Patty Petow, which is made either of wood, 
bone, or ftone, ‘and :confifts-of a handle joined to @ broad flat 
two edged blade. The battle axe, which is made from a fpe- 
cies of very hatd, heavy wood, atid has a very lohp handle. 
“They have: likewife woodén -fpéars, with hair taffels near their 
‘points, which ‘are fometines’ wood, and at others the fpear 
of the fting ray-fifh. It is ‘remarkable, however, that, not- 
‘with ftanding’ the natives of Otahitee ufe bows ahd arrows with 
great dexterity, thofe of New Zealand were wholly unac- 
quainted with them; until ‘wé firft’ taugtit them their ufe: 
circumftance which renders it probable that the migration ils 
from New .Zealand: to George’s Mand, and- that the inhabit- 
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ants of the latter difcovered the ufe of bows by fome accident 
after their feparation; as it cannot be fuppofed the New Zeal- 
anders would have loft fo beneficial an acquifition, if they had 
ever been acquainted with it. Their trumpets are near two 
feet in length, having a large broad flat belly, or concavity, 
with a large hole about the middle; thefe produce a fhrill 
hoarfe found. They commonly wear a fmall wooden whittle 
tied about the neck, which isopen at both ends, and has: two 
other perforations or holes. | Their combs are made frum bone . 
or wood, and have very long coarfe teeth. Many of them wear 
an image carved from a greenifh ftone, made into an odd half 
human figure, which is tied about the neck. They likewife 
wear finall images of wood or ftone, and, fometimes, the teeth 
of a deceafed relation, which depend from their ears. . Their 
axes and fith-hooks are like thofe of Otahitee.’ 

Notwithftanding the plaufible argument. above advanced, for 
concluding that Otahitee was peopled from New Zealand, it 
is {till fomewhat unaccountable that the inhabltants of the 
latter fhould be addi&ted to the horrid cuftom of eating hu- 
man flefh, while among thofe of the former the practice is 
entirely unknown. In fertility of foil, and the: neceffaries. of 
life, both countries feem to be nearly on an equality, and 
the people are alike undivilized. We muft therefore fuppofe 
that, as the inhabitants of George’s Ifland difcovered -the ufe 
of bows after their migration from New Zealand, fo the. fa- 
vage invention of devouring their own fpecies, in the .country 
laft mentioned, was alfo pofterior to that epoch. ~Whether 
the praGtice was originally owing to any cafual neceflity or fa-. 
mine, is hard to determine ; but the obfervation. we have 
made feems fufficient to evince that fuch a favage cuftom is 
not diétated by nature to the moft barbarous and uncivilized 
people. 

On the gift of March 1770, the voyagers failed towards 
New Holland, taking their departure from a point which, they 
named Cape Farewell. By inftru€tions opened here, they were 
direéted to return home by Cape Hormor, and to ftop at the 
Eaft- Indies, if neceflary. 

Superior\as the adventurers were in the: implements of war, 
.to thes people in the feveral iflands which they -vifited, it aps 
pears that they were frequently expofed to hoitilities from the 
oppofition or treachery of the natives, —Among the difafters 
they underwent, they were twice at the point of being thip- 
wrecked: 

It is obfervable, that when they arrived at Batavia, they 
had, during all the voyage, buried but one man, who did: not 


die from fome accidental injury or violence: yet upon landing 
there 
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there the crew foon became unhealthy, and they had fcarcely 
quitted it when a putrid dyfentery raged with fuch violence, 
that not above fix men on board were capable of duty. ‘They 
arrived in the Downs on the tsth of July, after near three 
years abfence, and the lofs of near half of their company. 

Though this Journal contributes little to the enlargement 
of knowledge, it may ferve to gratify, in fome meafure, the 
curiofity of thofe who cannot patiently wait till the publica- 
tion of a more authenticated work on the fubjed. 





IV. The Hiftory of the Herculean Straits, mow called the Straits : 
of Gibraltar: including thofé Ports of Spain and Barbary chat 
lie contiguous thereto, Two Vols. By Lieutenant-Célonel Tho- » 
mas James. 470. 2/, 2s. Rivington. : 


WHEN a perfon of extenfive reading, and tafte for hifto- 

rical enquiries, is fituated in a place which bag been 
famous in the times of antiquity, he is we to eonfider every 
local circumftance, however trifling, as a fubject worthy the 
attention. of, the literary world, and imagine that a minute . 
account of them will prove no lefs:intereiting to. mankind in 
general, than te himfelf. The gentleman whofe work is now 
before us, ‘appears to have been attuated by an opinion of 
this kind. He had refided fix years im the gartifon of Gi- 
braltar, in confequence of which, he thought. it an obligation 
due to the public, to-write the hiftory of Calpe, Abila,. ‘Tin- 
gis, and Gadiras. Though ‘the colonel would probably: have 
been excufed for.declining a tafk not.conne&ed with military 
duty, it would be hard to deny him the merit .of .conferring 
fome obligation upon the public, by undertaking fo laborious 
a.work as is contained in thefe. two volumes, where, he has 
attempted to elucidate tranfactions fo far back as the fabulous 
ages of the world. The two firft objects mentioned in) this 


‘hiftory, are the hills of Calpe and Abila, anciently called: the 


Pillars of Hercules; the former of which,“now named Gi- 
braltar, is fituate in the fouthernmoft point of Spain, and the 
latter, or Apes-hill, in Aftica, beyond the Herculean Straits, 
‘The author obferves, however, that. the real Pillars of. Her-, 
cules were thofe fet up on Gadira, now Cadiz, nd that hero: 
himéfelf, 

Various opinions have been formed concerning this fo much 
celebrated perfonage of antiquity, who is differently named the 
Theban, Egyptian, Phoenician,. Tyrian;,and. Grecian Her- 
cules ; the Ogmius of the Gauls and Britons, the Midacritus 


of Pliny, and the Melec-Cartha, or *Melcartus of other wri- 
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ters. From the many different countries of which he is, faid , 
to have been a native, and the great number of extraordinary 
atchievements afcribed to him, it is highly probable, that, if 
the whole accounts of him are not entirely fabulous, they are 
a collection of tranfa&ions pertaining to different perfons, and 
who exifted in different ages and nations, According to the 
teftimonies produced by our author, Hercules failed to the 
bay of Gibraltar in the days of Abraham, He is faid to have 
been the grandfon of Noah, and to have been buried in the 
ifland-of Gades, in the fix hundred and eighty-eighth year 
after the flood. We mutt confefs, that fuch hiftorical events 
appear to us too uncertain and conjectural to merit the invef- 
tigation of criticifm ; and to be equally unfupported with the 
labours of Hercules, the fon of Alemena, whofe ftation in 
chronology is later by more than five hundred years. The 
author fufpeéts, with great reafon, thatthe names-of feveral 
of the moft ancient cities of Spain have been confounded by - 
- authors, 


‘ Icannot help obferving, fays he, that Gades, Carteia, Calpe 
Carteia, Tarteffus, and Heraclea, have been taken for the fame _. 
place by diflerent authors, for want of rightly knowing the fite, 
divifion, and fort of Cartei at the bottom of Gribraltar bay, forty 
ftadia from the north end of that mountain, and eighty from Eu- » 
ropa Point, or thereabouts. Carteia was the original name given 
by the Pheenicians, and divided by a wall of fort; when Canuleius 
the pretor manumitted the Hybridz, the upper town was called 
Calpe Carteia, or rather Calpen Carteia ; ‘and the large fquare fort © 
above the upper town, and next to Mons Calpe, was: called He- 
raclea, being moft likely built by him, before the foundation of 
Carteia was laid: but as for Gades, and Tarteflus, we muft Jook 
elfewhere for them. 

‘ Tarteflus was a city by itfelf, and pleafantly fituated between 
the two mouths of the river Betis, which formed a kind of an ' 
ifland, called after the name of that city, Tartefiida: this ancient 
city is celebrated by the Latin poets, as fituated on the farthett 
verge of the.weftern fhore. 

‘Under Melcartus, the Tyrians failed as far as Tarteffus, or 
Tai fhith, a place in the weftern parts of Spain, between the two 
mouths of Rn river Betis, and there they met with much filver, 
which they purchafed for trifles : they failed alfo as far as Britain 
before the death of Melcartus, for Pliny tells us, that Midacritus 
was. the firft who brought tin from the iflands Caffiterides: and 
Bochart obferves, that Midacritus is a Greek ‘name ° corruptly 
written for Melcartus, Britain being unknowst to: the Greeks long 
after it was difcovered by the Phoenicians. : 

‘« Hercules having firft built feveral cities in the Straits, paffed 
them, and pofleffed himfelf of Tarteffus, and Erythraa, which was 
called Gadira. Strabo fays, that the Betis. formerly emptied itfelf 
at two different mouths ihto the fea, one of which is now ‘ftopped 
up; that the Phoenicians:'went beyond the pillars of Hercules, and 
built cities there, and even in the middle of the African coaft, pre- 
ently after the war of Troy. 


} 
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* Mariana writes, that on one of the mouths of the river Betis, 
Mneftheus, the Athenian, built a city of his own name, which is 
now Port St. Mary’s, and a temple between the two branches, — 
which was called Oraculum Mneftheum.’ 


It may not be difagreeable to our readers, -to lay before-. 
them the colonel’s hiftorical account of the ancient town of 
Carteia, otherwife Heraclea, Calpe Carteia, or, Calpen Car- 
teiam,. as he traces it from the death of Abraham te'the inva- 
fion of Spain by the Moors, in the beginning of ‘the eighth 
century, 


‘ Many years undifturbed did the Phoenicians enjoy Carteia, aud 
the bay of Gibraltar, carrying on a great trade from Britain, Spains 
Africa, and. many ifles and countries, with the famoug mart of 
Tyre, till about the 620th year before Chrift, 2385 years ago, when © 
Argantonius was king of the Tartefli, and probably of cia. 

‘ There is ‘honourable mention made of Argantonius, who 
commanded upon the coait of the ocean, near towards Cales, happy 
in wealth, and long profperity in all his affairs, and reigned eighty 
years; and sa Hf any iuttice. As the inhabitants” of Gadés, 
and fome others, were kept in awe by him, and as he was king of © 
the Tarteffi, it feems as if he had wrefted the city of Carteia out of 
the hands of the Pheenicians: yet the Gaditanians were not fub- 
dued, but they: took arms upon all occafions ; fo that the people 
reund about, confpired againft them: who finding themfelves not 
ftrong enough to oppofe fo many enemies, they refolved to call the 
Carthaginians to their aid, who in the end became matters of Spain, 
and in courfe of Carteia: Mariana fays, the natives under Argan- 
tonius not only checked the Pheenicians, but drove them out of all 
the province of Beetica, or Andalufia, and even out of the ifland 
of Cadiz; athing the more likely, for that they were gone before 
to the relief.of. their own country, the city of Tyre being then be- 
fi - by the mighty king Nebuchadnezzar, after he had taken Je- 
rufalem, ba caine 

* Argantonjus died about 553 years before Chrift, which is now 
about 2318 years ago; the Phoenicians, after this, reinftated them- 
felves in Cadiz, and other places; and bpilt Medina Sidonia, but 
were once more driven into the ifle of Gadira, by Baucius C $5 
prince of the Turdetani. Carteia muit have been in the hands of © 
the natives; becaufe the Pheenicians were driven from the conti- 
nent into Cales, and the temple of, Hercules at Medina Sidoni 
burnt. When Baucius died, the Phenicians of Gades were oblige 
to call the Carthaginians.to their aid; who, after the death of 
Baucius, aimed at the fovereignty.of all Spain, forgetting their 
friends the Phoenicians, and foon after took Cadiz from tham, 
which aétions rendered the Carthaginians odious to them : and 
particularly the inhabitants. of Carteia, who were a mixture of na- 
tives and Phernicians, maintainin AHCEE, SPH CREDRFAEY till _Han- 
nibal arrived in Spain, who took Pirtcia by ftorm, and then de- 
molifhed it, it being, a wealthy city, and the capital of that pro- 
vince ;, which, ftruck, fo great terror ,into the lef confiderable 
towns, that they fubmitted, and hada tribute impofed upon them ¢ 
Hannibal, was then twenty fix years. old, about the s34th year of 
Rome,.220 before our Saviour, 1985 years ago: it remained in 
the Carthaginian government till the Romans wrefted’ it a of 
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their hands: when Publius Scipio was in Spain, in the 548th year 
of Rome, 1971 years ago. idk 

‘ For Lzlius. who commanded a Roman fleet and fea army, ar- 
rived at Carteia, having pafled the Strait, that is, Europa point, 
at the entry whereof this turn is fituated in a bay of the ocean. 
‘The Romans thought they thould have means, to furprife the town 
of Gades, by intelligence, as they had contrived with fome of the 
inhabitants: but this bufinefs was difcovered before the execution ; 
the accomplices were taken, and delivered by Mago anto Adherbal, 
to be led to Carthage in Africa: the confpirators were put intoa 
gales, which ‘eas lieevier and flower than the gallies; he fent ita 
ittle before, and followed himfelf with eight gallies: this galleas 
had entered into the Strait; when Lzlius difcovered ‘it from the 
port of Carteia, and put forth alfo with a Roman ‘galieas, and was 
carried by the current within that Strait: Adherbal, the Cartha- 
ginian, feeing himfelf furprifed, was doubtful whether he fhould 
fly after his galleas, or oppofe his enemy: whilft he ftood thus in 
fufpence, Lalius came upon him, and it was not in his power to 
avoid the combat: they were in a rapid ftrait, where nothing could 
be done after the manner of fea-fights, either by'the judgment of 
captains or mariners; for the fea running high in that place, (near 
Tarifa) they could not manage to turn theif gallies as they pleafed, 
but were carried by eddy waves and currents, as we!) againit their 
own as the enemy's veflels, notwithftanding’ their’ endeavours to 
the contrary ; fo that oftentimes they might have feen a galley fly- 
ing, turn fuddenly again{t that which purfued her, by the whirkng 
of the wave, and that which chafed her, to fly away: the gallies 
being in this ftrife, it happened that the Roman’ galleas, or quin- 
quireme, by her weight and number of oars, maftering the whirl- 
pools -better than the others, forced two,Carthaginian gallies : 
ftemming the one, and difarming the other of all her oars off 
one fide, as the {wiftly paffed by her; and’ would in like manner 
have damaged the reft, if fhe had encounteréd them: but Adher- 
bal, with the help of his fails and oars, recovered the coalt of 
Africa that was nearcft: Lzlius being victor, returned into the 
port of Carteia in Gibraltar bay, from whence he foon failed fcr 
Carthage in Spain, Scipic’s head quarters. Inthe 582d year of 
Rome, which was 172 years before Chrift, 1937 years ago, I find 
an embafly was fent to Rome, to know what fhould be done with 
the baftards, called Hybridx, that were the fons of Roman {fol- 
diers, and Spanifh mothers, defiring lands might be afligned to 
them : it was agreed by the fenate, that lands fhould be given to 
thofeé, whom Canuleius, the pretor, thougbt fit to deliver out of 
flavery} for they were fold as flaves, and that he thould carry 
them to Carteia, and that it fhould be-deemed a Roman:co.ony, 
which was the firft in Spain, and called Colonia Libertinorum. 

‘ In the 7ogth year of Rome, forty-five years before Chrift, 1810 
years ago, when Czfar gained the memorable battle over Pompey’s 
two fons at Munda, on the 17th of March: Cnews Pompeius ‘re- 
treated to the port of Carteia, where his gallies were, ‘as the town 
was in the Pompeian intereft. From ‘this time, Spain remained: 
in the Gothic government, to the third’year of king Raderic, 
when the country was over-run and conquered by the:/Moorstrom. 
Barbary, in the 713th year of our redemption, ro$2 years'ago = 
and this. was the period when Algezira and Gibrakar were, built 
with the materials from Carteia ; for neither ot thefe towns were 
in being before the Saracens made their defcent.’ ; 
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‘In the next chapter, the author treats of the’ conqueft of” 
Spain, by the Vandals and’ other northern nations,. with. the 
deftruGtion of .thofe,invaders, fome time afterwards by the. 
Moors, who had been ftimulated to the invafion by count’ Ju- 
lian, in revenge for his beautiful daughter Cava having been 
deflowered . by: king Roderic, a libidinous and brutal, tyrant 
of the Vandai. race. We approve of the referve’ with which» 
colonel James admits the authority of feveral authors ‘itt regard 
to this revolution, as they appear to: us extravagant and er- 
roneous in many circumftances. ‘The author afterwards*en-, 
quires into the ancient ftate of Barbary, Tingis, Ceuta, Maus. 
ritania, and the various nations on that fide the’ Fretiim ‘Her. 
culeum. Speaking of Barbary, he fays, : 


‘ The inhabitants of this country can claim great antiquity ; 
for Procopius affures us, that the Canaanites, expelled their coun»: 
try by Jofhua about 3200 years ago, actually found this country » 
peopled: and, that in the Vandal war in Africa, where Procopius 
accompanied Belifarius, in. quality of fecretary, were then to be 
feen near a great fountain at Tangier, two columns of white ftone, 
whereon, in the Phoenician tongue, was an infcription to this effet, 
WE FLY FROM THE ROBBER inws: THE SON OF NUN. 

‘¢ Almoft innumerable are the writers, ancient'and modern, who 
mention this: lb’n al Rakik fays the fame thing, but places the 
ftones at Carthage, in imitation of thofe of Tyre. 

‘ Tangier wasa great mart of the Phoenicians, who hada ‘co- 
lony in it: thelearned Sammes fays, it was called for exceliency 
the mart, from the Phcenician word tigger, a mart, ‘and from»tag- 
ger, a trade, and now retains its ancient termination in Tangier. 
This town, called Old Tingis, hath been, the molt famous among 
the ancients, built, as.they fay, by Antzus, and fo renowned, that 
the neighbouring Mauritania took from it the name of ‘Mauritania 
Tingitana, and the Straits of Fretum Tingitanum, yet were its 
bifhop and government united long fince to Ceuta, where they had 
_ their refidence, till the difunion of the ftates of Portugal and Ca- 

ftile, Ceuta remaining in the hands of the Spaniards, Tangier and 
Cazar Ezzaghir returning to the Portuguefé. This'Ceuta is fill 
garrifoned from Spain, and the place very ftrong ; they dailyanount 
500 men, as general Crawford affured me, who vifited “Ceuta, 
during my refidence in Gibraltar, and in 1754: it.lies in 35% 50% 
north, and about 6°. weft, from London, fay the authors of the 
Univerfal Hiftory; but Mr, Salmon lays it down’ in 35° 40° north, 
and 7° writ. ) iv 

« Mauritania Tingitana,.or Maurufa of the ancients, derived 
their names from the Mauri, an ancient people inhabiting it, fre. 
quently mentioned by old hiftorians and geographers: but authors 
are not agreed among themfelves about the origin Of this word, 
and the city Tingis, near Tangiers, which city ‘was of great‘an-. | 
tiquity ; and according to Mela, Solinus, and Pliny, Anteus, co 
temporary with Herculee,, and conquered by hit, ‘laid: the’ fire 
foundation of it: the ancient people inhabiting this part of the 
globe, called themfelves Mauri ; and the moft natural opinion of 
the meaning of that word, is that of Bochart, who ftiles it Maur, 
jv €. one from the weit, or a weftern perfon, fince Mauritania oe 

we 
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welt of Corthags and Pheen or the bou voyages 
as the Carth agiatens sat Porateists, tee beer (MES ht have. 
faid of the Tingitanians:: and that the rauriceniie were aivided 
into many cantons, according to Ptolemy, thofe of nitz ° 
were near the Straits of Hercules, and the Succoffii, or Cocoflij took 
up the coaft of tne Iberian fea.” : 

Our author next paffes the Straits, and gives an account of 
Carteia,' Algezira, Tarifa, &c. with a few general remarks on 
Spain, ‘its‘climate, antiquity, language, and inhabitants. 

The fecond volume begins with an account of fome other 
places in the neighbourhood of the Straits, both on the Bar- 
bary and Spanith coaft. The colonel concludes, from many 
probable circumftances, that there was no town upon the 
mountain of Gibraltar till the Moors invaded Spain ; and that 
the fort of Heraclea, which fome authors imagine to have 
ftood upon the hill of Calpe, or Gibraltar, was aétually fituat- 
ed at Rocadillo, on the Guadarangue, where the ruins of an 
ancient building are vifible at this day. 

The author’s obfervations on the bad policy of the Spanith 
government in the expulfion of the Moors and Jews from that 
kingdom, are juft and fenfible. From an anecdote he relates, 
it appears, that the Moors ftill-affe& to entertain hopes of be- 
ing reftored to the dominion of that country. For he was in- 
formed, when in Barbary, that the keys of the houfés which’ 
their anceftors formerly poffefled in Spain, are carefully pre- 
ferved againft the arrival of futh an event. 

In the fabfequent part of this work, the author enters into 
a detail of the Spanifh commerce, and of the feveral occur- 
rences in the modern hiftory of that country, which were ne- 
ceffary for illuftrating the fubje&, of which he intended pro- 
feffedly to treat, But if he fhould be excufed for comprehend- 
ing fo extenfive a field of narration, we cannot acquit him of 
the charge of too much prolixity. He generally copies au- 
thors at foll length, where the fubftance of their evidence 
would’have been fufficient ; and he is fometimes guilty of fu- 
perfiuous and tirefome repetitions.” His ftile is likewife often 
blemifhed with inaccuracies, and in a few places, the fentiments 
difcover an improper affe&tation of witticifm. Upon the whole, 
however, the work, though chiefly a compilation, will afford 
initroétion and entertainment to thofe who have not perafed 
a variety of- writers on the fubjed. 

As an addition to the value of the work, it greatly illuftrates 
the ancient’ geography of the coafts of Barbary and Spain, and 
is embellithed with many excellent plates. 
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V. Winter Riches; or, a Mifceliany of. Rudiments, DirtBions, and 
Objervations, neceffary for the laborious Farmer, of @ new vrgela- 
ble Syfiem of Agriculture, &c. By Matthew Peters. 8vo, 34. 6d 


Flexney. 


ps book is dedicated to that great patron of ufeful UNe ; 
dertakings the marquis of Rockingham 5 how. much de- 

ferving it is of fuch a nobleman’s attention, the, reader mills 

prefently be able to determine. 

The preface is a farrago of nonfenfe, tofled up-in the tree. 
ftile of quackery. This would. be pardonable, if all, the ap-,, 
thor’s high flights were confined to it; but unfortunately (We. . 
read no farther than Seét. 2. before we meet, with—* After. 
your pockets are filled with a fix or ten, years. progreffion of . 
corn and pigs, (See Rational Farmer) the turnep, may be.ins, 
dulged in i:s turn with its enlivening property; that not.oaly. 
the fum fine art of keeping land perpetually .in the, highest 
tilth of ager andining bounty, but alfo. make winter./mile with.” 
pompous fammer.” ~ 

The enlivening property of the turnep is certainly a. firoke af, 
excellent hufbandry ; and this language will fujt any war 
who is going to be an inhabitant of Bedlam... ) 

Authors before they write foould read, was a good adage; att 
Mr. Peters has taken care to turn over fome beoks of hufbandry,. - 
from which he culls various. direQiions, and very modeftly se-, - 
tails them as his own. At p,.6,..he recommends mixing. ra-,: 
difh-feed with turnep-feed as a preventive to the fly, without., 
giving the leaft hint of its being the difcovery of another., A. 
difingenuity which cannot fail, of. difgufting. .At p.40«: wes 
again. catch him at. this flippery trick ;, « It may. not be. - 
improper, fays he, to acquaint the farmer, that theep will eat «. 
from fifteen to twenty-four pounds of turneps in.twenty-four . 
hours ; a fheep that weighs twenty pounds a quarter, will eag,... 
upwards of twenty pounds weight, of turneps. in, that time,’. 
Would it not have been as candid to have added:in-a note,. 
See Mr. Baker’s Experiments ! 

At p..13, he fays, ‘ Duhamel and every, perfonI hava. cone: 
verfed with of experience agree, that hogs. are very fond .of . 
turneps, and that they agree well with them;.Mr.-Young. is - 
the only diffenter in opinion.’ We recolle& in, various of. Mr. 
Young’s works, particularly, The Experimental . Agriculiure,. - 
Vol. Hf, that he. mentions, feeding his. ftock. ,hogs.c 
on turneps; what the author means, therefore we. do’ not: 
underftand. 

We mutt obferve, that it is utterly in vain togive a con- 
nected account of this author's unconnedted divifions of his 
work ; 
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work ; he-might, with equal propriety term one chapter se 
Perpetual Motion; another, the Doctrine of the Magnet; and a 
third London Porter, as prefix the heads which he has given 
them. ~The whole pamphlet is fo wild a rhapfody, that we 
can only mark diftin® paflages which demand the ftrongett | 
refutation. 

“At p. 18, he ftates a fuppofition of land divided into ridges 
and drilled with ‘turneps: ‘* Suppofng them to weigh fix 
pounds each on an average, the produce will be 77 tons, 15 cwt. 
and 801b. witch acre will maintain, &c.’—T hefe fuppofititious 
acres, which are ali abfurdities, are mifChievous; they miflead 
ignorant beginners, and bring them into difappcintments, 
which difgufts them with the ‘bufinefs of hufbandry. Seventy- 
feven tons never yet were gained from one acre; and if we 
allow ‘ourfelves alfo to “/appofe, we fhould think it never will — 
be gained. 

Our-aathor foon'after proceeds to acquaint his readers, that 
his ¢ knowledge of vegetables and eatths has’ been a feries of 
experimental application upwards of forty years. And not- 
withftanding being confident that few knows more of the powers 
of vegetables, and zarrhy conne@ions, fo far as relates to the ufe 
of agriculture, yet 1 declare myfelf but an infant to what I 
hope yet to fee.” This, it muft be confeffed, is a very modeft 
declaration ; but if few snows more than this extraordinary ge- 
nius, furely he might have compofed a pagt of his work from 
his own ftock, inftead of gleaning nine tenths of it from 
others, without acknowledging half his ob/igariozs. 

He next gives a whole feétion upon cabbages, which fpeaks 
only of the kale, boor-cole, and Dutch cabbage. But is the 
author fo totally ignorant of what is going on in the world? 
The Winter Riches of the North of England confift in the 
great Scotch cabbage, of which he feems to know nothing ; 
and to be equally ignorant of the numerous forts cultivated 
by Mr. Baker, -and which he has ener in the report to 
the Dublin Society, laft publifhed. 

At p. 43, he fays, fpeaking of hogs; * as to the profit, 
the farmer may eafily judge that, when he is informed an 
acre of good clover orTucern in the broadcaft, will maintain 
twenty-four pigs, and three fows from their farrowing, fix 
months from the beginning of April in moderate fprings: or 
thirty ‘if the fows are taken off as foon as the young have 
done futkihg.””§ Of what value are fuch mere affertions? 
Could not the author have told us that his field of clover kept 
fo and fo, or his field of lucern (if be bag one) did the like? — 
This is “the ‘old and eafy wey of writing hufbandry, to fill 
books with rath affertions and negle& experiments. ‘The far- 
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mer may do fo.and fo Sink be. is faielod but informed by 
who? Why by this marvellous farmer, Matthew Peters, lies 
in the fame breath, tells us, that in cafe ‘three fows are de- 
duéted from the number, fix pigs juft weaned) may beiadded ! 
So the comparifon of ftock is two to. one ; inftead of. ae pct 
fow will éat more. clover than five.fuch pigs. Die 

He gives a felion. upon potatoes, -wirhout presiticailing the 
new Howard fort, Has he not ‘read the accounts ? aed he 
live in Lapland or Kamtfchatka ? 

He beftows four lines upon Jerufalem artichokes, i in which. 
he ventures the abominable falfity of an acre producing’ 7o 
or 80 tons of them. No experiments on them. were.ever pub- 
lifhed but in the Courfe of Experimental Agriculture ; will he find 
half that produce ? Will he find a fourth of. it,?. | 

Page 49 he gives a table of the produéts, to -be expetielt 
per acre from certain roots: turneps are fet down 1t6;tons, 
turnep-rooted cabbage 116, . Dutch cabbage, 48, ste ws 
artichokes 70.—What ridiculous trifling! . 

At page 56 he tells us. buck-wheat is to. be fowti 3 in March, 
or April: Does the author know what. buck-wheat is > Does 
he know that.a.morning’s froft in the beginning of May.des. 
ftroys it. Jt is rarely ventured into. the ground’ before the 
1sth of that month, the latter end, or: beginning of June, 
more common.—But this is a. part of his forty YeABs enyes 
rience. 

Page 81, he calculates feeds and fquare iriches to find: out 
that an acre of wheat may be expected. to produce. fifty-one 
bufhels, Had our author ever two thirds of it ?. It would be 
rather more fatisfa€tory to fay, that on fuch a field-I did foand 
fo, and reaped fifty-one bufhels. : 

Half the 95th page is tranfcribed almoft verbatim from Mr: 
Harte’s Efays on Hufbandry, without any acknowledgment. We 
begin to wifh our author had read lefs, fince he knows fo well, 
how to derrow. At p. 97, he is at the fame work.about \oil-- 
cakes, from The Six Weeks Tour; and fpurry, from: the De Re, 
Rufica: but no mention of thofe books. ‘ Happy. the hut 
bandman, fays he, whofe faculties are open to the oily juice 
of unprejudiced fentiments ; and fuck them to his breaft, as 
the earth did Virgil’s lees of cily olives.’ Why not. the /aline 
juice of unprejudiced fentiments? Is there not as much fait. as 
oil in fentiment ? Of what compofition our author’s fentimenrs 
are made of, we pronounce not; but we advife him to convert 
them to manure, for they begin to grow very. offenfve. 

Page 142, we are told, that in Effex they plough an acre 
a day with two oxen: we at once venture to affert thecon-: 
trary. Where are oxen ufed in Effex? 
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One whole feftion he entitles On Mr. Youngs HuPavdry, the 
whole of which is taken up with examining a quotation roma 
namelefs book, which we think is in his Farmr’s Guide, or 
his Rural Occonomy, and an obfervation on this is the chief; 
but the author mentions not his experiments, which we fhould 
have expeéted from the. title of the fe&tion.. He finds fault . 
with that gentieman for preferring mowing clover to feeding — 
dt; but does not the author know that Mr. Wynn Baker hag 
treated this fubject as well as Mr. Young? Where then is his 
reading ? 

‘ Mr. Young, fays he, feems to have fpent a great deal of 
time, and taken much pains to inform himfelf and the world 
of what is doing in agriculture, but he feems quite ignorant 
of the foundation ang principles of the fcience; he is 
‘unacquainted with any other rudiments but the old fyftem of 
dang,—<‘ and as for dung, if Mr. Young has no other ufe 
for it than in tillage, his ideas are very narrow,’ We have 
nothing to fay to Matthew Peters’ cenfuring Mr, Young ‘fo 
Aheavily ; but fhould wifh he had not fallen on dung as the 
fabje&, fimce we are fully convinced that all good huftandry 
depends on dung, and that the ‘Tullian doétrine of excluding 
it would, had it become general, have done more mifchief than 
ten thoufand fach authors as this will ever do good. 

He gives a feGtion of lucerne, which conffts. ina declara- 
tion of Mr. Baldwin of Clapham, which we fuppoie to be 
‘fall, asit condenms the drill culture of that plant, and yet 
is the only one praétifed by that gentleman, This would look 
like ploughing up his burnet'as foon as he proved its excel- 
ence to the world. Did the author never hear of any other 
experiments on lucerne? of Mr. Harte’s, of Mr. Baker’s, of 
Mr. Young’s, of Mr. Taylor’s, and twenty others ? 

In regatd to the obfervations on the correé and incorreé&t 
Rotherham plough, which he gives at p. 235, we mult confeis 

that fome of the remarks: are mathematical and juft, fup- 
-‘pofing the delineation to be an exact reprefentation of this 

prepofterous machiné, which’ we have no reafon to doubt; 
-and muit therefore agree with the author, that it is much to 
--be lamented that there exifts a man who can /o beje/y imps/e 
on the publick as to offir fuch a machine as an improvement on the 
Rotherham piough; but meft confefs our concern is.ftill greater 
to fee fuch a delineation and defcription of the corre& -one 
Mid down on the fame authority. In regard to the incorre& 
one, our author juftly obferves, that the obiafe angle A CH 
(fee page 235) muft.caufe fo great a refifiance to the gui- 
efcent earth as to render the power requifite to draw it ihrough 
the 
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the ¢drth _almoft infinite, as muft evidently appear by the 
drawing; which reprefents the mold board rifling perpendi- 
ularly from a poiht immediately behind the thare feveral 
inches before the breaft at B, which feemingly appears a con- . 
tradigtion.. The acute angle A, C, U, propofed by our.au- 
‘thor, carries demonftratipn on the face of it. Bat what. pity 
that Out theorift, for want of knowing the mechanifm of a 
plough, has fallen into the fame blunder of fixing the angle 
of his miold board at the point C, inftead of placing it ata 
point perpehdictilar to B, which by the figure of the. profile 
would appear the proper place, as that, point reprefents the 
top of the breafts of the correét and of the incorrect plough. 
Of thef& two breafts indeed the author makes’ fome. flight 
mention, without pointing out the advantage or difad 
of either: but we confefs we think him fully juftified in. his 
filence on that head, as theic forms cannot have appeared. to 
him as a matter of any moment, they being completely ‘co- 
vered by thé miold. boards, which are advanced fo much for- 
warder ag to render either of them ufelefs: but.the delineation — 
appeacs fo ritliculous, that one might be tempted to believe 
he had hid them on purpole, to avoid the seceflity.of giving 
his opinion on the merit or demerit of either :. for as he de~ 
clares himfelf perfectly acquainted. with the..properties -of, the 
plough, ‘he muft naturally have confidered- this part likewife 
as a wedge to feparate and rajfe the furrow; and, by his. own 
doftrine,- have been tempted, in, this fingle..inftance, to have 
given a preference to the breaft of the incorre@, plough, ., 
But as this circumitance may have accidentally efcaped jis 
motice, we fhall endeavour to. follow bim in. his, theory.s..ner 
fhall we. difagree in his axiom, that the greater the angle: thy, the 
greater is its. refifance. It refts then to be confidered, whe- 
ther the arc B ¢¢ or B 2 ¢ makes, the greateft angle, of refifh- 
ance, iS ; ee 
Suppofe the line a 4 interfected in the point by two arcs. 
citcles of umequal radii, as Bee and B 2%,, whole common 
chord muft likewife pafs. through B and «3 .we. fay. their .an- 
gles muft be inverfely as their radii and (fuppofing the chord 
Bc) the two angles Bc 2 and 2¢ 4 are equal. to the two angles 
Bceand ¢¢a. But the angle Bc 2 is greater than, the an- 
gle Bees confequently the external angle 2 oa is lefs than. the 
angle eca: thus the breaft Bzc of the incorrect plough 
would feem to have the preference now, as by the delineation 
of the profile eur author feems to think the, flope of the breaft 
of the corre& plough preferable to’ the perpendicular one, as 
defcribed in the ground plan: we will for a moment fix his 
; pro- 
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propofed angle a¢x at this mutual point B, and conf der fils . 
obfervations on the prepofterous length of the mold board of 
the incorre& plough ; he objeéts to the length of the board, 
which by the delineation feems.to extend about four.inches 
beyond that of the correét one, acknowledging that the fub- 
verfion of the furrow muft be effected by the proje€tion of the 
heel or hinder part, which implies that the fubtenfe of the 
angle muft be of a given length; and, as he judiciovfly re- 
marks, that the fine of a GREATER angle is greater, and that of a 
Lesser /efs, we cannot help expreffing our aftonifhment, that 
the following theorem has efcaped him, viz. that the power 
will be to the refiftance as the fubtenfe of the angle is to the 
fine compliment: from whence we fhould conjefture, that the 
longer the radius is, an equal line will fubtend an acuter an- ! 
gle ; and confequently, fhould be induced to believe, that a 
little additional length to the mold board of the correé& plough 
might not prove an inconvenience. 

- As to his obfervations on the length of the beam, it will 
not be an eafy matter to determine whether he is right or 
wrong ; for as he has not favoured us: with a delineation, it is 
impoffible to form any judgment. Probably, indeed, he did 
not wifh we fhould think it fafer to:;condemn in general terms, 
than offer an amendment, and contents himfelf in faying, at 
Pp- 235, 236, that it is fix feet fix inches long; that fuch 
length is ufelefs in work, &c.. But at p. viii. and 139, in 
his defcription of the Rotherham or Lomax plough, he is 
more explicit, prefcribing four feet to be the length; hence 
we conclude, that that is the ftandard he would have recom- 
‘mended, had he not for fome good reafon been induced to be - 
filent : but as this is only a bare afflertion, without a demon- 
‘ftration, we fhall take it on his authority ; nor fhall we pre- 
‘tend to fay this is right or wrong ;- nay, perhaps, we may ad- 
vance a paradox, and fay it may be both. But as this ftrange 
problem may puzzle our theorift, we will endeavour to explain 
‘what very probably has not occurred to him, which is, that 
the pofitive length of the beam depends folely on the eleva- 
tion of its end, which muft abfolutely be in fome one point 
or other in the line of tra€tion: the dire@tion of which, in the 
draught of a fwing-plough, muft neceffarily form an angle of 
traction with the horizontal planes confequently, the line of 
traction being oblique to the beam, its length muft be de- 
termined by the elevation of the end of it; as we will de- 


monftsate in the annexed figure. 
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dit mutt interfeé& at F, 
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Let AB be thedine 


the angle of traction 
ABC, and ED the . 
beam interfeGting the 
line AB at D.- Now 
if it.is to be fhorter,~ 








or fome fuch given 
point ; iflonger, we | 
will fuppofe it ele-. B: 
vated as high as G: 
thus, if it was only to.be of four. feet, as prefcribed. by our aus 
thor, it would imterfeét nearly at B,, which might be too near 
the furgpw, and interrupt the operation of the fhare. 

 Now’if this rule is juft, our author will pefceive that there 
is a kind of eftablifhed principle to dire@ him in the pofition 
and length of his beam ; but this priacipie depends on fome 
circumftances which it is neceffary, our theorift fhould be in- 
formed of ; the firft is the depth he propofes to plough, as this 
will confine him as. to the height of the end of his beam, and 
particularly i in the plough he fo juftly recommends, which be- 
ing- drawn by hories abreaft, will, require the beam to be 
pitched ftraight over the fhare ; confequently, its he'ght fome- 
thing-more than the thicknefs.‘of the "intended: furrow. The 
next thing to be confidered ‘is the medium height of the horfe’s 
fhoulders; which we. will. .call, four feet; and the neceffary: 
length of his chains, which will not: be; lefs. than eight feet : 
then it will be neceflapy to. difcover on what part of the plough 
is the. point of refiftance, for. to, that, we apprehend the draft 
fhould tend... All thefe things being praétically confidered, . 
we fufpsst our author will find, that his beam will impercep- 
tibly extend to fix feet, .or thereabants, at leaft. nearer fix than 
four: 

There is, indeed, we imagine, a, more mathematical me- 
thod of. afcertaining this: fa&, which would be by laying down 
fuch an angle of. traétion, .as is adapted to the angle of refift- 
ance im, the plough.;- but there are fuch a variety of circum- 
ftances, ploughs, and ploughing, that we fear the tafk would 
be too arduous a'tafk, «., 

_ Thefe-remarks merely proceed from a defire, that the pub- 
lic fhould not be impofed om, as we moft cordially agree with 
him in our.fincere withes, to fee the. Rotherham, plough im- 
proved ; we fhould add, -not abufed. ' We have; indeed, flue 
died that.inftrument, and could have afiifted him in pointiog 
out many advantages and difadvantages attending it, which 
Vor. XXXII. OGaber, 1771. t . have 
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have efcaped him ; but it would require a frefh delineation, as 

the one he exhibits feems to have been made for his argument, 
and unfortunately his argument is not founded on faéts ; for we 
will.on our own knowledge affert, that he never faw a real 
Rotherham plough, of which the breaft of the mold board 
did not make. an angle of at leaft 39 degrees inftead of 24 ; 
from whence we may conclude, that the other prepofterous 
monfter exhibited. to the world, is the fabric of his own fertile 
genius. 

It is time to have done with a work which abounds with 
mifreprefentations, blunders, and abfurdities.—Many of them 
we would readily forgive, did the book make amends in fome 
ufeful information ; but nothing is to be gained from it but 
error and delufion.—On_ the experienced, it will not impofe ; 
but young farmers are apt to be caught with ridiculous ftories 
of 116 tons of turneps from-an acre, and go to work, expect- — 
ing fimilar produéts ;. they then find that they have reafon to 
curfe fuch deceivers, and may be apt to include all books 
in the fame cenfure. - Indeed, they had better burn alt, than 
give ear to one fuch precious piece of folly and deception as 
this performance of Wister Riches. 





VI. The Radix. A news way of making Logarithms. In five 


Problems. By Robert Flower. 4t0. 3s. Beecroft. 


It was undoubtedly from a due confideration of the nature 

of progreffionals, both arithmetical and geometical, that 
the noble inventor of logarithms, lord Nepier, baron of Mer- 
chifton in Scotland, firft difcovered the sccimnlie of thofe ar- 
tificial numbers, fo excellently contrived for the eafing and ex- 
pediting of caleulation. ‘They have been ufvally defined az- 
merorum proportionalium equi differentes comites; but this definition 
Dr. Halley and fome others thought deficient, and therefore 
more accurately defined them she indices or exponents of the ratios 
of aumbers; ratio being here confidered as a quantity, /ui generis, 
beginning from the ratio of equality, or to 10, and being 
affirmative when the ratio is increating, and negative when it 
is decreafing, 

The firft table of logarithms was ‘publithed by the inventor 
himfelf at Edinburgh, in the year 1614; and foon after, with 
the afliftance of Henry Briggs, profeffor of geometry at Ox- 
ford, republithed under a much better form, and more perfe& ' 
than before. After this it was quickly promoted abroad by 
Benjamin Urfinus, John Kepler, Adrain Viacq, Petrus Cru- 
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gerus, and others, and at home by Henry Géllibrand, whé 
completed and publithed the Trigonometri@ Britannica, which 
Mr. Briggs had begun, and near’ finithed; but happening to 
die, left imperfect, The methods purfued by thefe feveral au- 
thors for obtaining logarithms, were extremely prolix’and 1a 
borious, being chiefly by a continual extra€tion of the fquare 
root to a very great number of places ; arid when done, the root 
fo found muft be again raifed to very high’ powers in order to 
exprefs the logarithms of the natural numbers’ 2. 3.4.5. 6, &¢. 
To remove thefe difficulties mathematicians ‘fet thesifelves 
about inveftigating thofe artificial numbers’ by means of con= 
verging feries and other approximatioris, 

With this view, in the work now before'us, ‘the auttide pto: 
pofes an eafy and concife method for making logarithms, ‘a 
dependent of the hyperbola or any other mathematical dedac: 
tion, founded ‘in numbers, and requires‘only * an ‘inftriiment 
or rule, calculated for that purpofe, calléd the RADIX} ton- 
fifting of one hundred numbers‘and their logarithms; viz. the re- 
folvend number 16, whofe logarithm is given, and ninety-nine 
claffical roots of the number.10, whofe logarithms (except 
the logarithm of 1) are conftru to twenty one places in 
decimals, havirig o for the common index, as numbers, be- 
tween 1 and 10.” 

¢ This inftrument I'explain as follows ; 3 viz. the uppermoft 
divifion contains the number 10, and its logarithin 1. The 
next lower divifion {o) thews the nine digits if units placé,. 
with their logarithms. ‘The next lower  divifion (1) exhibits 
the nine digits in the firft place of decimals, with their logal 
rithms, _ The divifion (2) ‘fhews the nine ‘digits in the feeond 
place of decimals, with’ their logarithms, and fo on to’ the | 
tenth; with all which claffes of the nine’ digits, the* la 
figure 1 ftanding alone in the firft column is underftood: to 
connected ; fo that the numbers expreffed at large (ereen 
units place) are, viz. Firft clafS, 1.9. 1.8. 1.7. 1. 6. 4. §. 
3.4.1.3. 8.2. ¥2.—Second'clafs, 1.09 1.08 1.07 1.06. 
1.05 1.04 &c.—Third clafs, 1.009 1,008 1.007 1. 006, 
&c.—Fourth clafs, 1.:0009 1.0008 3, 0007° 1. 0006 &e. 
down tothe tenth clafs, numbered 0.1.2. 3.4.5. 6.7.'8' 9. to. 
in the fecond- column on the RULE, which’ figutes thew re- 
{petively the decimal place, which each clafs of the nine di- 
gits ftands in. Alfo the head of each logatithm in the fourth’ 
column, and its number in ‘the third column, are always’ ia 
the fame place of decimals.” 

To facilitate thefe operations Mr. Flower has inttodbeatl a 
new thethod of approximation, in making’ logarithms, by the 
cube root, that is, by multiplying and dividing continually 
T 2 with 
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with ¢eube roots of 10: which roots being aj compound qtan- 
tities, therefore the multiplications and divifions become more 
operofe, the farther fuch roots are extraed. Now fquare 
roots, cube fquare roots, or even furfolid roots.of 10, will alfo 
effect the fame thing, and in the fame.compound manner.’ 

* But multiplication -by a claffic root of 10, is always, done in 
one line of. figures, though it be extended to twenty places, 
anfwering to. a compound multiplication of . twenty lines. 
Thus far thefe claffic numbers .exceed compound numbers : 
add to this, their converging power, which again cutts off half 
thofe fo fhort multiplications.’ 

The ingenious author in the cones of this perforimance has 
illuftrated the rules. laid: down for making logarithms, by a 
great variety of examples, which, in our. opinion, fufficiently 
prove the method he has given for calculating thofe artificial 
numbers'to be the moft expeditious of any enithunetical formula 
we have yet-feen for spn purpole. 4 r | 
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VII: An Experimental Inquiry into the Properties of the Bleed. 
With Remarks on fome' of its Morbid Appearances: and an Appen- 
dix relating to the Difcourry of the Lymphatic Syflem in Birds, 
Fifh, and ihe Animals called Amphibious.. By William Hewfon, 

F.R.S. azmo. 25.64. Cadell. | . 


N° part of phyfiology is of greater importance in the cure 

of difeafes, than that which relates to the properties of 
the blood. It is by the knowledge’of this fubje& only that 
we can judge of the deviations of the’ vital fluid from the 
fiandard of health,-and afcertain ‘with precifion the caufes, 
by which the changes it ‘undergoes are produced: © A principal 
difficulty attending all-inveftigations relating to the natural pro- 
perties of the blood, ‘ts the ftate to which it muft: be reduced, 
before it can. become the fubje& of experiment. .°From‘ cit- 
culating in the veins, it muft be‘ kept wholly abftraéted from 
motion, and from the influence - of» the vital warmth, it niuft 
be expofed to the coolnefs of the>circumambient air. “As 
thefe caufes, however,.-operate in a fimilar manner-on all 
blood, we can ftili determine with certainty concerning the 
change producéd in auy portion of the fluid by difeafes, ‘from 
the different appearances it exhibits, upon examination: and 
this relative diftin€tion. is fufficient for ate purpofe of phyfical 
inquiries. 

In the ficft chapter of this Inquiry the author treats of the 
feparation of the ferum ; the colour of the craflamentnm ; 
“ae of the caufes of the coagulation of the blood,’ As the 
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various proportions in which the craflamentam end ferum_ 
are found in different portions of blood, ‘indicate. a great dir 
verfity of conftitution, and the propriety of adopting ‘very’ 
different methods of cure in difeafes, an accurate determina- 
tion of the circumftances on which the more perfedt feparae 
tion of the blood into thefe two parts depends, is a fubjed of © 
great importance, fince otherwife, our inferences from the 
proportions muft\be inconclufive and fallacious, It is unir 
verfally allowed, that if blood, taken from a vein, be fet in - 
a cold place, it will not’ eafily feparate, and that a moderate 
warmth is neceflary for producing that effeé.. Two. of the 
lateft authors who have wrote on the fubje& likewile agree, 
that the heat favourable for this purpofe fhould. be, lef than 
that of the animal, or than 98° of Fahrenheit’s thermometens 
and that, if frefh blood fhould be received into a, cup, ,end 
that cup put into ‘water, heated to 98°, it will, not feparate:s 
nay, that it will not fo much’ as’ coagnlate.,, From. the twa 
firft of Mr. Hewfon’s experiments, however, which we fall 
here produce, it appears, that the feparation of the blood.in 
a given time, is in proportion as the heat in which it ftands is 
nearer to the animal heat, or g8°; or greater in that heat than 
in any of a lefs degree. 

‘ Experiment J. A tin-veffel, containing’ water, was placed 
upon a lamp, which kept the water in a heat that varied be- 
tween 100 and 105 degrees. ‘In this water was placed a phial, 
containing blood that. inftant taken from the arm of a perfon 
in health ; the phial was previoufly warmed, then filled, and 
corked to exclude air. In: the.fame water was placed. a:teas 
cup half full of blood, juft taken from the fame.perfon ;.a 
third Portion of the blood was then received from. the fame 
vein into a bafon, and was fet.upona table, fhe heat of the 
atmofphere being at 67°. Now, according to, their, opinion, 
the. two former fhould neither have coagulated nor feparated, 
when that in the bafon began to feparate; but, on the cons 
trary, they were all three found:to coagulate nearly in the 
fame time; and thofe in the warm water, not only did fe- 
parate as well as the other, but even fooner. 

« Experiment II. The fame experiment was repeated on 
the blood of a perfon that laboured under the acute rheyma- 
tif, whilft the heat of the atmofphere .was no. higher than 
55°, and that of the warm water was 108° ; and. he refule 
of :this experiment was not only a ‘confirmation of what was 
obferved in the firft, but it even fhewed, that this degree. of 
heat was fo far from leflening,: that jit increafed the difpofition: 
to coagulate; for the blood. ) the cup. and inthe phial wag 
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not oply congealed, but the feparation was .much advanted 
before the whole of the blood in the bafon was coagulated.’ 
The third of thefe experiments evinces the influence of the 
ait in producing the florid colour of the blood, It is related 
as follows, . 

‘ € Experiment IIT, Having laid bare the jugular vein of a 
fiving rabbit, I tied it up in three places; then opening it be- 
tween two of the ligatures, I let out the blood, and filled 
this part of the vein with air. After letting it reft a little, till 
the air fhould become warm, I took off the ligature which 
feparated the air from the blood, and then gently mixed them, 
and I obferved that the venous blood affumed a more florid 
trednefs, whére it was in conta&t with the air-bubbles, whilft 
in other parts it remained of its natural colour.’ 

‘In confirmation of the power of the air on the colour of 
the blood, Mr, Hewfon affures.us, that he has diftin@ly feen 
the blood of a more florid red.in the left auricle of the heart, 
than it was in the right; and he imputes the circumftance of 
fome authors of great authority, not having obferved any fuch 
difference in a great number of experiments which they made, 
to their being later in opening the left auricle after the collapf- 
ing of the lungs than he was, 

Some of the neutral falts, particularly nitre, have a fimilar 
effe& with air on the colour of the blood; but Mr, Hewfon 
has obferved another effe& of thefe falts on that fluid; which 
is, that being mixed with it when juft received from the vein, 
they prevent its coagulation, till a certain quantity of water 
be mixed with it. When the blood is kept fluid by neutral 
falts, however, it ftill retains its property of being coagulable 
by heat, and by other fubftances as before, air excepted. We 
fhall prefent our readers with the account of three fubfequent 
experiments made by this author, to determine whether the 
coagulation of the blood, after being drawn from a vein, is 
the effe& of reft, cold, or the air; to the latter of which 
caufes,; he is of opinion, it ought to be chiefly afcribed. In 
order to evince whether the blood’s coagulation out of the . 
body was owing to its being at reft, he made the following ex- 

riment. 

« Experiment [V. © Having laid’ bare the jugular vein of a 
living dog, I made-a ligature upon it-in two places, fo that 
the blood'was at reft between the ligatures ; 3 then covering the 
vein with the fkin, to prevent its cooling, I left it in this 
fituation. From feveral experiments made in this way, I 
found in general, that after being at reft for ten minutes, 
the blood continued fluid; may, that after being at reft for 
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three hours Aitbs: a quarter, above two-thirds of it were ftill 
fluid, though it coagulated afterwards. Now the blood, when 
taken from a vein of the fame animal, was completely jellied 
in about feven minutes. The coagelation therefore of ‘the 
blood in the bafon, and of that which is merely at reft, are fo . 
different, that reft alone cannot be fappofed to be the caule of 
the coagulation out of the body, 

© To fee the effets of cold on the bleod, I made this ex- 
periment : 

© Experiment V. I killed a rabbit, and immediately cut 
out one of its jugular veins, proper ligatures being. previoufly 
made upon it; } then threw the vein into a folution of fal 
ammoniac and fnow, in which the mercury ftood at the 14th 
degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, As foon as the blood 
was frozen I took the vein out again, and put it into luke- 
warm water till it thawed and became foft; I then. opened 
the vein, received the blood into a tea-cup, and obferved that 
it was perfectly fluid, and in a few minutes it jellied or co- 
agulated as blood ufually does. “Now, as in this experiment the 
blood was frozen and thawed again without being coagulated, 
it is evident that the coagulation of the blood out of the body 
is not folely owing to cold, any more than it is to reft. ~ 

‘ Next,.to fee the effets of air upon the blood, I tried as 
follows : 

‘ Experiment VI.. Having laid bare the jugular vein of a 
living rabbit, I tied it up in three places, and then opened it 
between two of the ligatures and emptied that part of its blood. 
I next blew warm air into the empty vein, and put another 
ligature upon it, and letting it reft till 1. thought the air had 
acquired the fame degree of. heat as the blood, I then. re- 
moved the intermediate ligature, and mixed the air with the 
blood. The air immediately made the blood florid, whete it 
was in contaét with it, as could be feen through the coats of 
the vein. In a quarter of an hour I opened the vein, and 
found the blood entirely coagulated ; and as the blood could 
not in this time have been completely congedled by reft alone, 
the air was probably the caufe of its coagulation.’ 

The fecond chapter contains a variety of experiments for 
afcertaining the nature of the inflammatory cruft, or fize. 
Mr. Hewfon feems clearly to evince, that this fize, as it is 
called, is formed of the coagulable lymph, and not of the 
ferum of the blood. He likewife produces feveral experiments 
to prove, that inflammation, inftead, of increafing the difpo- 
fition of the blood to coagulate, as has been generally ima- 
‘gined, really leflens it; and inftead of thickening the blood, 
really thins it; at leaft thas part which forms the cruft, viz. 
7s the 
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the Coagulable lymph. . For he obferves, that in thofe ‘perfoys 
whofe blood has an inflammatory cruft, rhe coagulation is al- 
ways much later. . But.as this dofrine leads to important con-' 
fequences in the pradiice of phyfic, we thall give our readers a 
view of the experiments. on which. it,js founded. 

« Experiment XHI. ..I-bled a woman who was feveh months 
gone with child, and the blood was received into’ a bafon,.. In 
five-minutes after she vein was opened, a film firft appeared ; 
but this fpread fo flowly, that in ten minutes it did not cover 
the. whole furiace;. im fifteen minutes it had nearly , fpread 
,over the furface ; but.the reft-of the blood was quite fluid,. at 
Jeaft for fome depth, and.even in half. an hour it was nor fo 
firmly jelijed as it. was afterwards. In this cafe there was a 
very thick and ftrong cruft or fize. . 

* Experiment X1V.. Having bled a perfon.with a viclent 
rheumatic pain. in his breaft, the. blood was received into 
three tea-cups, and each of them had afterwartis a cruft. 
In the firft I‘obferved the progrefs of the coagulation, as fal- 
lows. ‘The. beginning of the coagulation was not marked, 
but-at the end of half an hour the film was .not thicker than 
common writing-paper; and this being removed, a little of 
the clear lymph was taken up with a wet tea-fpoon, put into 
a clean cup, and was twenty minutes. more in coagulating. 
Even at the end of an hour and an half, the whole of the 
blood was not jeilied ; for at this time I removed the film or 
pellicle, and tock up a fecond portion of clear lymph with a 
fpoon, and put it into a tea-cup, where it jellied afierwards ; 
though this jelly was not.indeed quite fo firm as the craffa- 
mentum itfelf. 

‘ Experiment XV. A woman, with a flight infammzction 
in her throat, had eight ounces of blood. taken from her 
arm ; the blood was received into a ba‘on, and the bleeding 
finifhed in four minutes and three quarters, when a a film be- 
gan to form near the air-bubbles-; in feven minutes a tranf-" 
parent fize appeared over a confiderable part of the. furtace 
which was quite fluid, whilft the reft of the blood was coagu- 
lating, there being now a very diftiné&t red cruft over the reft 
of the furface. 

‘ Now, from comparing thefe experiments with what ie 
been obferved of the coagulation of the blood, where there is 
no inflammatory cruft or fize, is it not evident that the blood 
remains longer fluid after being expofed to the air, and has 
lefs difpofition to coagulate, in thofe cafes where there is a 
fize, than where there is none? for where there was none, it 


was fouad to coagulate completely in feven minutes; but in 
oie 
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one.of the others, where the fize was.very thick, it didnot 
completely coagulate in lefs than-an-hour and.an half, | 

‘. The power.that inflammation. has in leflening the difpo- 
ition of the, lymph.to coagulate. is likewife plain from the 
| following experiment, where the blood in the heart. of a dead 
animal feems.to have gongealed very flawly. . | 

‘ Experiment XVI. A dog was killed eight, hours after re- 
ceiving a large wound in his neck. . The wound -had: during 
this. time inflathed confiderably.. Upon epening him next 
morning, when he had been dead thirteen hours, a large 
whitith polypus was found in the right ventricle of his heart ; 
under this was a little blood ftill fluid, which: being taken up 
with a tea-fpoon, coagulated foop after being expofed to. the: 
air.’ 

In the third chapter, the author treats of the caufes of the 
inflammatory cruit appearing at different. times.in blood-let- 
ting; of the ftopping of hemorrhages ; and of the effeéts of 
cold upon the bleod. From fome_ of the experiments’ here 
related, wherein all the circumftances in* bleéding were” eri- 
tirely the fame, and yet the appearance of the-blood ditfereny, 
in the veflels in which it-was received, Mr. Hewfon fufpeds, 
that in fuch cafes, the properties of the blood are changed, 
even during the time of the evacuation. The plows ex 
periment is one of thofe produced on this fubjea. ; 

‘ Experiment XX. A gentleman,’ who laboured under an. 
inflammatory complaint, had about nine ounces of blodd taken 
from his arm. ‘This quantity was divided: into four ‘portions 
the firft was received into a’ cup; and’was in meafare little 
more than an ounce; the fecond, into a bafon, to the quan- 
tity of two’ ounces; the third into a cup, which’ held’ one 
ounce; and the fourth into a bafon, to the quantity of ‘three’ 
ounces. Each veffel was immediately placed upon the win- 
dow; and it was obferved that the blood in the-firft was lateft 
in coagulating, and had a cruft over-the whole furface’; that 
in the fecond had a-cruft only upon a part’ of its farface 5 
but that in the third and fourth had nane, and ese cO- 
agulated before either of the other two.” * 

We afterwards meet with another‘experimenit, tending’ like- 
wife to prove, that the difpofition of the blood to coagdlate is 
increafed in proportion as an animal becomes weak.’ From 
which the author infers, in confirmation of a remark ‘of Dr, 
Hunter, with regard to ftopping of hamorrhages, that the 
patient ought not to be roufed by ftimulating medicines, nor 
motion, but that the languor or faintnefs fhould be allowed to 
continue, and that the medicines likely to be moft ferviceable 
in thole cafes, are fuch as cool the body, leflen the force ‘of the 
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circulation, and increafe that languor or faintnefs. Adm 

fuch practice to be beneficial for the purpofe intended, is there 
not reafon, however to apprehend, that it might be produétive 
of bad confequences, by facilitating the formation of polypoft 
concretions of the blood ? 

Many other experiments are related in this treatife, which 
we think it unneceflary to enomerate. They are in general 
conduéted with ingenuity, and have fome refereace to medical 
practice. The author has added an Appendix relating to the 
difcovery of the lymphatic fyftem. in birds, fifh, and amphibi- 
ous animals, wherein he afferts thefe difcoveries, in oppofi- 
tion to the claim of Dr, Monro, Profeffor of. Anatomy in the 
Univerfity of Edinburgh. As this claim, however, is ‘not very 
interefting to the public, and a determination of it might damp 
the inquifitive ardour of oné or other of the parties, we fhall 
leave each of the,two ingenious gentlemen to enjoy the merit 
of the difcovery. 





VIII, The Pupil of Nature: a true Hiftory, found among the Papers 
of Father Quefnel. Tranflaied from the original F rench of 
M. de Voltaire, za. 2s. Carnan. 


6 bw pupil of nature is a young American, or a Huron *, 


but fuppofed to’ be born of French parents. He was 
taken prifoner by the Englith in a battle, and by his own de- 
fire brought to England. Being paffionately fond of feeing 
different countries, he went on board a little veflel bound to 
the bay of St. Malo. Upon his firft landing on the coaft, of 
France, he met with the abbot of Kerkabon, prior of Our 
Lady of the Hill, agd his fifter, who were taking a walk along 
the fea hore, He immediately -ingratiated himfelf with the 
ptior and Mifs Kerkabon, and they invited him to the priory, 
where he falls into company with Mifs. St. Ives, a young lady 
of Lower Brittany. Here he is difcovered to be the prior’s ne- 
phew, is converted and baptifed, and falls violently in love 
with the beautiful St. Ives. One day, as he was walking on 
fhore, a’party of Englifamen landed in the neighbourhood, 
with a defign, as he was informed, to pillage the abbey of the 
Hill, to drink his uncle’s wine, and perhaps, to carry, away 
Mifs St.Ives. He immediately joined fome of the gentlemen 
of the province, and very gallamtly repulfed the enemy. Every 
body advifed him to take a journey to Verfailles, to receive 





* Under the name of Hurons, the French, when flefled of Ca- 
nada, coraprehended feveral nations, or tribes of fndiag dians, found 
in the nosthern pasts of America, 
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the reward of his fervicen. Théjcociniailioks and the prin 

cipal officers, loaded him with certificates, of his behaviout. 

The uncle and aunt approved their nephew’s journey, as he 
could not find any difficulty in beiif'g introduced ‘to. the king, 
and:that alone would greatly increafe ‘his confequencé in the 
province. He faid to himfelf, ‘ When I fee the king, I will 
afk Mifs St. Ives of him in marriage ; he certainly will not re- 
fufe me.’—He then fet off, accompanied by:the acclamations 
of the whole place, ftifled with embraces, bathed with the tears 
of his aunt, blefled by his uncle, and recommending himfelf 
to the beautiful St. Ives, 

On the road he became acquainted with fome Huguenots, 
and this acquaintance involved him in ‘an unexpected calamity. 

¢ When he-arrived at Verfailles, he got out of a carriage, 
called by way of derifion @ chamber pot, in the court, round 
which the kitchens are built. He afked the chairmen there, 
at what hour he could fee-the king. ‘They laughed in his 
face, as the Englifh admiral had before done. He’ treated 
them the fame; he beat them, they returned his blows, and 
the fcene would probably have been very bloody, had not one 
of the life-guards, a gentleman of Brittany, come by at that 
inftant. Sir, faid the traveller to him, you appear’ to be a 
brave man. I am nephew to the Prior of Our Lady of the’ 
Hill : I have beat the Englifh, and am come to fpeak to the 
king. I beg you would fhew me the way to his chamber. _ 

‘ The guard was delighted to find fo brave a countryman ; 
but perceived he did not know much of the cuftoms of the 
court. He informed him, that-he could not fpeak to the 
king without being prefented by Monf. Louvois.—Very well, 
fhew me Monf. Louvois: he will doubtlefs condué& me to his | 
majeity.—It is more difficult, anfwered the guard, to fpeak to 
him than to his majefty 5 but I will carry you to Mr, Alexan- 
der, the firft clerk in the war-office, and that will be the fame 
as fpeaking to the minifter. 

‘* They went to Mr. Alexander, the firft clerk, but could 
not be introduced to him; for he was engaged with a court 
lady, and had given orders, that nobody fhould be admitted. 
Ah, very well, faid the guard ;. there ‘is no harm done; it 
does not fignify: let us go to Mr. Alexander’s ‘firft clerk : it 
will do as well, as if you {poke to Mr. Alexander himéelf. 

‘ The:Huron, after waiting half an hour in this clerk*s 
little anti-chamber,. was at laft aftonifhed. What is the 
meaning of all this? faid he. Are all the people of this 
country invifible ? It is much eafier in Lower Brittany to beat 
the Englith, than at Verfailles to meet with thofe, with whom 
you have Subanh, 

§ He 
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‘ He amufed himfelf with recounting his améurs to bis. 
companion; but the clock firiking, called the life-guardman 
to his poft, He promifed to fee him again the next day; and 
the Huron remained another half hour in the anti. chamber, 
thinking of Mifs St. Ives, and.of the difficulty of {peaking to 
Kings and Firft Clerks, 

‘ At laft his patron appeared: Sir, faid the Huron, if I 

had _ waited as long to repulfe the Englifh, as you have made 
me wait for an audience, they would at their eafe have Jaid 
Lower Brittany wafte, _ Thefe words aftonifhed the clerk, who 
at laft faid to him, What do you demand ?—Recompence, faid 
the other. He then ftiewed him the teftimonials of his fer- 
-wices, The clerk read them, and told him, that perhaps they 
might permit him to purchafe a ljeutenancy..—What, | give 
my money for having repulfed the Englifii! Muft I purchafe a 
right to rifque my life for you, whilft you are quietly giving 
audiences! You are certainly difpofed to be merry. I expeé 
a troop of horfe, without purchafing it; that the king would 
order Mifs St. Ives out of the convent, ‘and give her to me in 
marriage, 1 would fpeak to the king in favour of fifty thou- 
fand families, which I intend to reftore .to him: in a word, 
I woyld be ufeful: therefore let-me be employed and ad- 
vanced, 

* Pray, Sir, what is your name, fince you talk. fo big i— 
Oh, oh, cried the Huron, you have, not read my teftimonials 
then! Is it thus you ferve people? I am called Hercules Ker- 
kabon : I am baptized, and I lodge at the Blue Dial. 1 will 
complain of you to the king. The clerk, like the people .at 
Saumur, concluded his brain was touched, and conféquenily 
did not pay much attention to him, 

‘ The fame day,. the reverend father La Chaife, Lewis 
XIV’s confeffor, received the letter from his fpy, who accufed 
the Breton, Kerkabon, of favouring the Huguenots in his 
heart, and condemning the Jefuits. Monf. Louvois had -alfg 
received a letter from the interrogating bailiff, who reprefented 
the Huron as a, wicked libertine; who would burn convents, 
and carry off the nuns. | 

‘ The Huron, after this, walked in the garden of Ver- 
failles, where he grew tired; then, after havieg fupped like a 
Huron and a Lower Breton, he went to bed, with the {weet 
hopes of next day feeing the king, of obtaining Mifs St. Ives 
in marriage, of having at leaft a troop of horfe, and putting a 
ftop to the.perfecutions of the Proteftants. He was faothing 
humnfelf with thefe flaiteyingideas, when the Maréchauflée en- 
tered the chamber. They, firft feized his double-barreled 
gun and great cuilafs: they took an account of his ready 
| moneys 
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erinthty, ‘and conveyed him ‘to’the caftle built: le: 
V. fon’ to’ John Il, near St. anaes ty. ‘at ‘the gate 
Tournelles *. 

« I fhall leave you to judge, how great was the ‘aftoni(lte 
ment of the’ Huron on his way thither. ~He fancied at firft it 
was all a dream : he remained’for fome time dike one thundet- 
firuck ; then fuddenly tranfported with fary, which redoubled 
his ftrength, he feized two of his conduétors by the throat, 
and threw them out at the coach- door, and. himfelf after 9 
drawing the third with him, who attempted to flop him. 
making this effort he fell; they bound him, and put him tite 
the coach again. See, faid he, what I havé gained by driving 
the Englith-ffom Lower Bietany ! What would you fay, beau. 
‘ tiful St. Ives, if you were to :fee’ mein this condition } 

* They at laft arrived atthe’ place where they were to ftop : 
they carried him filently to the room, where he was to be that 
up, like a corpfe carried to the grave. This chamber was al- 
ready occupied. by an old ‘hermit, of Port Royal;: who had lan- 
guithed there two years. See, faid the chief ‘of the officers, I 
have brought, you: a’ companion. At that inftant they drew 
the enormous bolts of the mafly door, which was covered with 
large iron bars; and the captives remained: feparated from the 
reft ofthe world.’ 

The. Hyron continued fome time in this” dreadful fituation. 
But the benevolence and’ philofophical difcourfé of his compa- 
nion, gaverhimoinfinite confolation, They’ read, they reafon- 
ed, and after that they talked of :their adventures; whén they 
were tired they read again. ‘The! young man’s “anderftanding 
improved every day, and he made a rapid progrefs inthe fciences, 

In the mean time, the beautiful St. Ives flies to Verfailles 
in queft of her lover; hears of his being confined in’ the Baf- 
tile; and applies to my lofd St. Ponange; a great man in 
power for his releafe. The great man makes’ her fome deli- 
cate propofitions, which at firft the nobly rejects ;' but’ in this 
interefting crifis fhe confults a jefuit, and, by his advice, yields 
through virtue, St. Pouange prefents her with a revocation of 
the lettre de cachet ; anid the Huron and’ his companion” are 
fet at liberty. Soon.after this:event, fhe meets with the prior, 
Mifs Kerkabon; &c. who were all come to Paris on thisotca- | 
fion. But this amiable lady, oppreffed with fatigue, and’ a cone 
fcioufnefs of the facrifice fhe had made in favour of her lover, 
is feized with a violent fever, and—expires, St. Pouange comes 
in fearch of her at this interval, and to his amazement, 
fhame, and. mortification, finds her dead. The Huron is in- 
conolable. Time, however, foftens all things, . Our hero 
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obtained a milifary appointment, became an excellent officer, 
and appeared at Paris and in the army, under another name, 
with the approbation of every worthy perfon, being at once a 
philofopher, and-an intrepid warrior. 

This ftory exhibits-a pi€ture of natural fimplicity, a young 
philofopher perfeétly unacquainted with the world. It is told 
with vivacity and humour, and many admirable ftrokes of 
fatire *. | 





1X. 4 Treatife on Menfuration, both in Theory and PraGice. By 
Charles Hutton, 4te. 15%. boards, Baldwin. 


Ts work contains a very complete treatife of menfuration, 

both in theory and praétice ; it is divided into five parts, 
and thefe again fubdivided into feveral feGlions, wherein aré a 
great variety of curious and ufeful inveftigations relating to the 
quadrature of fuperfices, cubation of folids, and the equidif= 
tant ordinate method, for approximating the areas of all forts 
of figures, regular or irregular, &c. In treating of land-fur- 
veying, our author feems to prefer the plane-table to every other 
inftrument of the like kind, for that purpofe, not only, as he 
obferves, becaufe it may be ufed as a theodolite, or femicircle; 
according as you put uppermoft the fide of the frame, having 
the 360 degféesy or that which’ hath the femicircle, or 180 ; 
but becaufe that it is in its own proper ufe by much the eafieft, 
fafeft, and moft accurate for that purpofe; for by. planning 
every part immediately upon the fpot as foon as meafured, 
there is not only faved a great deal of writing in the field-book, 
but becaufe that every thing can be planned more eafily and 
accurately while it is in view than afterwards from a field-book, 
in which many little things muft be either negleéted or mif- 
taken ; and befides, the opportunities which the plane table af- 
ford of correfting our work, or proving if it be right at every 
ftation, are fuch advantages as can never be balanded by any 
other method. But although the plane-table be the moft ge- 
nerally ufeful inftrument, it is not always fo; there being 
many cafes, in which fometimes one inftrument is the pro- 
pereft, and fometimes another; nor is that furveyor mafter of 
his bufinefs, who cannot in any cafe diftinguith which is the 
fitteft inftrument or method, and ufe it accordingly: nay, 
fometimes no other infirument at all but the chain itfelf, is’ 
the beft method, particularly in regular open fields lying to- 
gether; and cven when you are ufing the plane table, it is of- 
ten of advantage to meafure fuch with the chain only, and 





* A Tranflation of this piece was publifhed by Bladon, in 1768, 
under the title of L’Ingenu ; or, The Sincere Huron, 
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from thofe meafures lay them down upon the plane table ; and 
fome eminent furveyors have been fo ftruck with the eafe and 
fimplicity of this method, that they have negleCted and exploded 
the ufe of every other inffrument whatever :-and, indeed, fach 
pradtice is not fo abfurd as fome other ; for altho’ it be often at-— 
tended with much trouble in meafuring; and even fometimes is 
impracticable, as in furveying a town, or among bufhes, &c. 
and attended with trouble alfo in the planning, on: account of 
fome of the lines meafuring to more than they ought, yet. 
when fuch lines are corre&ed, and the parts. of the plan made 
to fit, the true furface will them be reprefented by the plan: 
but of all the abfurd, or falfe methods, that by the ufe of what 
is called the new jmproved theodolite, is of the moft da 
ous confequence ; for it is profefledly adapted to the diminith- 
ing of all land, by reducing it to an soriuontal plane, even fach 
as is wholly upon a regular declivity ; by that. means deftroying 
fometimes a third, or fourth of the true furface ; it.is the fur- 
face that furveyors have to deal with, without any regard to its 
inclination, except, indeed, where a- pointed hill, &c. arifes 
out of a plane, for firch all the methods would level down to 
the general furface ; nor is it to any purpofe, to fay that the ho- 
rizontal plane will bear as many perpendiculars, or piles of 
grafs, Sc. as the flope will do, for that the furveyor has no 
bufinefs; let him give the true fusface, and leave the owner 
to rate and let his land according to. its quality. In fhort, let 
every gentleman, who would not have hig real land reduced 
below its juft quantity, beware of thofe furveyors who ufe this 
new improved inftrument. 

Apprehending Mr. Hutton has drawn his obfervations from. 
experience, we cannot even fuppofe a poflibility of his: being 
miftaken in his opinion of this new. improved theodolite with 
regard to its dangerous confequence, efpecially as he cautions 
gentlemen to beware of thofe furveyors who ufe it. We theres 
tore think it would have been of public benefit had the author 
favoured his, readers with a defeription-of that inftrument; 


‘which. deftroys fo much furface; being ourfelves in fome doubt 


whether it is not to be uféd in the manner of. an air-gun or 
fire-arms, which indeed are inftruments very.dangerous when 
in the hands of unfkilful perfons. 

The latter part of Mr. Hutton’s preface to this work being 
of fo extraordinary a nature, we think it not improper to lay 
before our readers the following extract. 

‘ Several confiderations may induce us to believe the pof- 
fibility of the quadrature of the circle: this quadrature is 
known upon the reétification of the circumference, and that 


a fight line may be of the exact length of the circumference, 


may 
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may: be thus conceived : in the defeription of-a circle by apai? 


of. compaffes, fuppofing. the defcribing point or leg to be 
smoved uniformly, the defcription will be pefformed ‘in: a certain 


‘time, and with.a certain velocity, which: time drawn into thé » = 


‘velocity, will produce a’ certain length-for the citcumference : 
‘again; by conceiving the circle to roll upon a right line at. 
the fame time when it. turns round its own center, after the 
‘manner of the motion of a wheel, the right line and ciréum: 
ference will be congruous, and “by equal fucceffive and ton 
‘tinval application; but without. thefe iNoftrations, the’ cir- 
_cumference is evidently of fome certain length (fof it is’ not 
infinitely great) and every-finite length in nature muft have a 
-meafure; it being only the fault ‘of- our: methods of fotdtior 
or .expreffion that we ore not determined it. It may be far- 
- ther added, that a fpace which by fome miethods hath a finité 
-expreffion, is by others exprefled by an infinite feries, asap- 
‘pears ‘by page 318 and throughout Se&. 1. Part 4. Even a 
number is the fame, way affeéted, and what is a finite expref- 
fion in one method or fcale, is in. another exprefied by atv-in- 
finite feries ;. thas $—=.333,) &c.' $1166, &¢e. and thefe ‘infi- 
nite decimals, and» many others’in the prefent decimal ‘{cale, 
would be finite expreffions in a duodetimal,;: ahd innumerable 
other fcaless. And again, fome numbers that are finite inthe 
prefent fcale, would be ‘infinite in them. - And who can prove, 
that.even the root of 2, or-of any other number whofe ‘root 
im the prefent fcale is an infinite: feries, may not be a terminate 
. quantity in. fome feale whofe root isa fquare number, (for fuch 
a one it muft be). It is true, we have not yet found’ the area 
of the circle, nor the root of 2, of: 3, &c. ‘in. finite terms, 
yet for each of thefe we can affign infinite feries; whofe Jaws 
of progreffion are vifible;. which is’ more than: the ‘ancients 
could do, or. perhaps ever. expeéted could be done, if ‘they 
even at.all thought of fuch things: and I have no doubt but 
that hereafter will be difeovered a method of {quaring’ any 
figure. what ever, whith is “the: chicf problem in geometry ?? 
What a pity it is this gentleman has: never heard. of incom- 


menfurables ! 


Sd — ip 
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X. $)nopfis of Quadrupeds. 8 vo.” Los. 6d. “White. 


HE ingenious author of the Britifh Zoology. continues to 
favour the public with his learned and accurate. pro- 
duions on, Natural. Hittory—Bver fince the revival . of 
learning, , this ifland has been famous. for eminent . natu- 
ral hiftorians: and even. before that period, when the reft 


of Europe was involved in barbariim, “England had its .Roger 
4 Bacon, 














Syleniof Qiatrapyf = «Ay 

Bacon, commonly called’ Friar Bacon, - “who by ‘the force: of; 
génius became eminent in almoft all the® {ciences:° and the * 
extraordinary merit of the greateft men in this fcience, viz. Sir 
Thomas Moore, Boyle, Sit Kenelm’ Digby,” Willoughby, ws 
Lifter; Sir Hans sist! and the illuftrious Mr. Ray, is fo ge 
nerally known and ‘acknowledged overall the learned world, 
that it would be fuperfluous to mention more. about them. \ 
Since the death of the laft of thefe great men, this fcience lay: 
as it were dormant for a little while. Mr. Banks and our aus: 
thor were the firft who revived again the ftudy of all the va- 
rious branches. of natural hiftory, and efpecially zoology, in 
Engtand. The four oftavo volumes of the Britith Zoology, i 
together with the great folio work, -will be lafting monu- 
ments of Mr. Pennant’s capacity, both as “a naturalift and: 
as a polite writer: the figures of the folio edition prove him 
moreover 4 connoiffeur in the polite arts; and he appears: 
likewife in a more amiable light asa man of a benevolent 
character; the profits'of the fale of this {plendid work being: 
appropriated fur the ufe of the Welch- -charity-fchools. : 

In the prefent work, the author gives a moft elegant hit 
tory of quadrupeds, diftinguifhed from Dr. Linnzus’s* con: 
cife Syftema, by a greater’ detail and more accurate-defcrip-. 
tions ; and from the ‘too voluminous’ performance of count de 
Bufton, by a judicious’ choice of the moft neceflary materials 
of Natural Hiftory : and it is preferable to both on account of. 
the great number of non-deftript quadrupeds, 

The Swedith naturali(t had not fuch an opportunity. af fees 
ing fo many new animals, ‘as the Englith had. This great 
and commercial nation colle&ing, by the means-of. its’ prodi- 
gious trade, curiofities from the remoteft parts of our globe; it 
was therefore natural, that our Britifh philofopher fhould cor- 
res many miftakes, and fapply many omiffions of the Swedifh 
Pliny.” From the French author it was expected, that with 
an immenfe colleGion of fpecimens of the fineft drawings, a 
fplendid library at his fervice, the extenfive navigation of the 
French, the informations of fo many travellers, the affiftance 
of ingenious men, and the difcoveries of all former ‘natura- 
lifts, he would be enabled to give the public a work, which 
not only would contain all the known fpecies of quadrupeds, 
bnt alfo range them in a manner fomewhat nearer. to the 
order of nature. ‘The work appeared ornamented with the 
fineft cuts, was fplendidly printed, delivered in the moft ele- 
gant and polite language, and, by the officioufnefs of his coun- 
trymen, its praifes were echoed among all the civilized nations, 
. In confequence of thef favourable circumftances, M. de Buffon’s 
Vor. XXXUL. Ogober,- 1771. U pers 
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290 Syftem of Quadrupeds,” : 
performance obtained a place in all the public and all the private. 
libraries of perfons of ‘tafte and fafhion, and his authority bee . 
gan to lord it over all the authorities of other naturalifts. 
Linnzus alone and his fchool keep their ground ; and the 
Swedifh naturalift,- with a kind of philofophical contempt, af- 
- fe&ts to be ignorant that there is exifting fuch a work, as the 
Hiftoire naturelle generale &9 particuliere. Though the Nore- . 
thern philofopher can be excufed for the contemptuous filence 
obferved in regard to Buffon, on account of the many. unkind 
and even injurious reflections caft on him by the latter, it is, 
however, detrimental to fcience, that thefe two great men are 
fo much at variance. 

Our author has inferted in his Synopfis many new fpecies, 
never taken notice of by Buffon and Linnzus ; his ftyle is ele- 
gant without affe€tation, and concife without omitting the 
moft effentia! points ; his. order is in fome. meafure the im- 
proved method of our illuftrious Ray ; departing equally from 
that ftiffnefs, which the too rigid adherence to fyftem obliged | 
the Swedifh philofopher to follow ; and from that licentiouf- 
nefs and defultory method adopted by the French naturaliit : 
the frequent inaccuracies of Buffon, confidered as decifive, have . 
likewife mifled our author in a few inftances, which certainly 
would not have been the cafe, had he entertained a lefs favour- 
able opinion of the abilities and judgment of that writer. To 
avoid prolixity, we fhall here mention the .monkies with pre- 
henfile tails, whom Mr. Pennant, , after Buffon, confines to 
America only; we can, from the authority of a gentleman 
refiding many years on the coait-of Africa, aflure. him; that 
at Senegambia there are feveral fpecies of monkies with pre- 
henftie tails. 

The faults of Buffon, which are corrcfted by our author, are 
however, more numerous, Every one who reads the account 
‘of Buffon’s Coendou, will find that he not only confounds the 
oriental long-tailed, the Brafilian, and the Canada porcupines, 
but that he afterwards defcribes the latter again feparately un-. 
der the name of Urfon. His -Coendou ‘has four toes before 
and five behind, .whereas the Brafilian porcupine has four toes 
on all its feet: the figures of Buffon’s Coendou and Urfon 
have both fhort tails; but, in the defcriptive part of his Na-, 
tural Hiftory, he allows the-Coendou to have a long prehenfile 
tail, for he could not contradi& Marcgrave’s explicit account of . 
this circumftance. «Mr. Pennant’s-figure of the Brafilian por- 
cupine, is not only widely different from that of Buffon’s, in 
regard to fhape, briftles, and toes, but.reprefents the tail 


after, nature, twifting round a tree, a circumftance which is 
cha- 
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tharaéterific of that animals The Suricate thetitioned. by the. 
French naturalift, Vol. XI. and teprefented there tab. 8. as. 
an animal of Surinam, lives certainly at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in Java, as our author mentions. Its figure in, 
Buffon is undoubtedly wrong, the animal. being very flat, as 
many natural hiftorians have lately obferved in the fpeci- 
men brought alive to England. by that great and indefatigable 
naturalift. Mr. Banks.; its tail is likewife, more. bufhy and the 
fore legs fhorter, than in the French.drawing. But to enu- 
merate all. the inftances where our author has correéted. thé 
French and Swedifh naturalifts, would be. too troublefome, 
and anticipate the pteafure our readers will enjoy by ob ing 
the polite manner in which our author.takes, notice of thefe. 
errors; though, the violent attack of M. Buffon upoti Mrs 
Pennant, mentioned. in our laft Number, p. 243, might have 
excufed him for treating the count as he deferved. 

In- order ta give our readers an opportunity of judgitig: fot 
themfelves-of the elegant manner in which Mr. Pennant. treate 
his fubjea, we will. here infert the article Elephant by. way. of 
{pecimen. 

‘ E. with a long, cartilaginous teunk,. formed of miulti- 
tudes of rings, pliant in all direétions, terminated with a-fmall 
moveable hook ;.the-noftrils at the end of the. trunk; itsufé 
that of a hand, to convey any thing into the mouth: no cuts 
ting teeth: fourdlarge flat grinders in each jaw; in the upper 
two vaft tufks, pointing forwards, and bending a little upwards} 
the largeft-* are feven feet long, and weigh 152 1b. each: the 
eyes fmall; ears. long, broad, and . pendulous: back, mucli 
arched : legs thick aod very clumfey and fhapelefs:, feet uns 
divided; but the margins terminated by five round hoofs. tail 
like that.of a hog : colour of the ékin dufky, with.a few {cata 
tered hairs on it. 

* The largeft of land animals: thete are ceftdin accounts of 
their attaining the height of twelve feet s others are faid té 
have been three feet higher. 

- Inhabits India, and fome of its ereaber iflands, Cochitt- : 
China, and fome of the provinces of China; abounds in. thd 
foutbern parts.of Africa, from the river Senegal to the Capey 
and from thence as: high as Athiopia on the other fide. Found 
in greateft numbers in the interior parts, where there are vaft 
forefts, near the fides of rivers :.are fond of marfhy places; 
and love to..wallow in the -mire like a hog: fwim very well: 
fed on the leaves-and branches of trees: do. great damage td 


© To be underftood of thofe imported into England, 
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292 Syfem of Quadrupeds. 
the fields of corn, and to plantations of coco-palms, tring 
up the trees by the roots to get at their-tops. 

‘ Often fleep ftanding ; are not incapable of lying down as is 
vulgarly believed: are very mild and harmlefs, except wound- 
ed, or during the rutting time, when they are feized with a 
temporary madnefs : are faid to go one year with young, bring 
one at a time: live 120, or 130 years; are thirty years be- 
fore they arrive-at their full growth: Drink by means of their 
trunk, fucking water up it, and then conveying it into the 
-mouth; are very careful of the truak, confcious that their 
exiftence depends on it ; is to them asa hand ; is their organ 
of feeling and of fmell, both which fenfes it has in the moft 
exquilite degree : notwithftanding ifs balk is exceedingly fwift ¢ 
its ftrength matchlefs ; the tame elephants carry fmall pieces 
of artillery, fmall towers, with numbers of people in them, 
and alfo vaft loads: is not at prefent dometticated in Africa, 
only in the more civilized continent of sAfia; they are much 
more numerous-in Africa, in fome parts fwarm, fo that the 
negroes are obliged to make their habitations under ‘ground 
for fear of them. Are kiiled and eaten by the natives; the 
trunk: faid to be a delicious morfel: caught in pit - falls, 
covered with branches of trees; fometimes chaced and killed’ 
with launces, are inftantly killed by a flight wound in the head, 
behind the ears. All the teeth are brought from Africa; fre- 
quently picked up in the woods; uncertain whether fhed teeth, 
or from dead animals: the African teeth, which come from 
Mofambique are ten feet long ; thofe of Malabar only three or 
four ; the largeft in Afia are thofe of Cochin-China, which | 
even exceed the elephants of Mofambique. The fkin is thick, 
and when drefftd, proof againft a mufket-ball: the fieth, the 
gall, the fkin, the bones, according to Shi Chin, are ufed 
in medicine. 

‘Is, notwithftanding the great dullnefs of its eye and ftupi- 
dity of its appearance, the moft docil and moft intelligent. of 
animals: traétable, and moft obedient-to its mafter’s will : fen- 
fible of benefits, refentful of injuries: directed by a flight rod 
of iron hooked at one end: are in many parts of India the 
executioners of juftice ; will, with their trunks, break every limb 
of a criminal, or trainple him to death, or transfix him with — 
their tufks, according as they are diré€ted: are fo modeft as 
never to permit any one to fee them copulate: have a quick 
fenfe of glory. In India, they were once employed in: the 
launching of fhips: one was direéted to force a very large vef= 
fel into the water; the work proved fuperior to his ftrength: 


his mafter, with a fareaftic tone, bid the keeper take away this 
lazy 
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lazy beaft and bring another, The poor animal infantly re- 
peated his efforts, fractured. his fkull, and died on the {pot. 

‘ In Delli, an elephant paffing along the ftreets, put his trunk 
into ,a.taylor’s fhop, where feveral people were at work ; one 
of them pricked the end with his needle; the beatt pafied on, 
but in the next dirty puddle filled his trunk .with water, re- 
turned to the fhop, and fpurting every drop among the people 
who had offended him, fpoilt their work: 

‘ Ap elephant in Adfmeer, which often paffed through the 
bazar, or market, as he went bya certain herb-woman, al- 
ways received from her a mouthful of greens: at length, he 
was feized with one of his periodical fits of rage, broke his 
fetters, and running through the market, put the croud to 
flight ; among others, this woman, who in hafte, forgot a lit- | 
tle child the had brought with her. The animal recolleing 
the fpot where his benefaétrefs was wont, to fit, took up the 
infant gently in his trunk, and placed it in 'fafety on a fall be- 
fore a neighbouring houfe. : 

‘ Another, in his madnefs, killed his cornac, or governor : 
the wife feeing the misfortune, took her two children, and 
flung them before the elephant, faying, Now you bave.defroyed 
their father, you may as well put an. end to their lives and mint, It 
inftantly ftopped, relented, took the greateft of the children, 

placed him on his neck, adopted him for its cornac, and never 
siemeiai would permit any body elfe to mount it. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, it is cuftomary to kill thofe. 
animals, for the fake of their teeth, by the thace.. Three 
horfemen, well-mounted, and armed with lances; attack the 
elephant alternately, each relieving.the other as they fee their 
companion prefied, till the beaft is fubdued. Three Dutch- 
men (brothers) who had made large fortunes by this bufinefs, 
determined. to. retire to Europe, and enjoy the fruit of their’ 
labours ; but refolved before they went, to ‘have a laft chace.by 
way of amufemeut : they met with their game, and began the 
attack in the ufual manner; but unfortunately, one of their’ 
horfes fell down and flung its rider: the enraged animal in- 
ftantly feized the unhappy man with its trunk, flung-him up to 
a vaft height in the air, and received him.on one of his tufks 3 
then turning towards the two other brethren, as if it were with, _ 
an afpe&t of revenge and infult, held out to them the impel 
wretch, writhing on. the bloody tooth. ; 

The-Indians have, from very early times, einploged the ele- 
phant in their wars; Porus oppofed the paflage of Alexander 
over the Hydafpes, with eighty-five of thefe animals. M, de 
Buffon very juftly imagines, that it was fome of the elephants 

iS See r taken 
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taken by that monarch, and afterwards tran{ported into Greece, 
which were employed by Pyrrhus againit the Romans. From 
the time of Solomon, i ivory has been ufed in ornamental works ; 
it was one of the imports of his navy of Tharthith, whofe lad- 
jng was gold and filver, ivory, apes, and: peacocks. . 

* The teeth of this animal are often found in a foffil fate ; 
fome years ago, two great grinding teeth, and part of the 
tufk of an elephant, were given me by fome miners, who dif- 
covered them at the depth of forty-two yards in a lead-mine 
jn Flintthire ; one of the ffrata above them was lime-ftone, 
about eight yards thick ; the teeth were found in a bed of gra- 
yel i in the fame mjne ; the grinders were almoft as perfeét ag 
if juft taken from the animal; the tufk much decayed, foft 
and exfoliating. 

'. € The grinders and tufks of the mammouth, fo often found 
foffil in Siberia, muft be referred to this animal, as is evident 
from the ‘account and figures of thofe in the Phil. Tranf. 
Abridg, IX. 87. by Mr. Breynins.. The molares differ not 
ja the leaft from thofe recent; but the tufk has a curvature 
far greater than thofe of any elephant I have feen; whether 
this-was accidental or preternatural, cannot be determined 
from a fingle fpecimen ;- Strahlenberg fays, they are fome- 
what more crooked than elephant’s teeth commonly are; and 
others relate, that a pair weighed 400 lb. which exceeds the 
weight of the largeft recent tufks: there are alfo found with 
them foffil grinders of 241b,-weight ; but fince, in all other ref- 
peéts, thofe grinders refemble thofe of the living elephants ; 
and one being found lodged in the fkeleton of the fame head 
with the tufks, we cannot deny our affent to the opinion of 
thofe who think them to have been once the parts of the ani- 
mal. we have juft defcribed. 

€ Thefe are found lodged in the fandy banks of the Sibe- 
Tian rivers ; fometimes entire fkeletons are found : the tufks 
are made ufe of as ivory, formed into combs, and ufed to in- 
lay cabineis, The Tartars have many wild notions. about the 
mammouth, fuch as its being a fubterraneous animal, &c, &c, 
Linnzus fays, it is the fkeleton of the walrus flung on fhore.” 





XI. Letters of the Marcbiend) of Pompadour : Srom MDCQLUE 
' to MDCCLXII inclufive. 2, Vals, 8uyo. 5s. Cadell, 


HE authenticated copies of thefe Letters are {aid to have 
been purchafed by the tranflator, of the executor to the 
marchionefs’s fecretary, who died lately at Amfterdam, and 


wha had forborne their publication from motives of delicacy. 
Any 
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Any more fatisfaftory evidence of their authenticity it is im- 
poffible for us now to obtain; and we muft leave the deter- 
mination of that point to the perfons of quality i in France, to 
whom the Letters are addrefled. Whether genuine or ea 
they are written in an agreeable manner, and, if 5s Gad 
produ@tions of the marchionefs of Pompadour, afford 
interefting anecdotes of the Freiich court during the vourfe ve 
the laft war. It appears, however, from the firft letter in this 
colle€tion, that the marchionefs has been impreffed with a very 
unfavourable idea of this country, which we hope is totally 
unjuft, and probably arof from an animofity natural on the 
eve of a rupture between the two nations. _ Writing to the 
duke of Mirepoix, fhe fays: 

‘ It is no fecret to you, my lord-duke, that your letters al- 
ways give me pleafure, I dearly love the trifles you chofe and 
fent me, for the fake of the choofer and fender: other merit 
they furely have none. The Englith can neither eat, nor live, 
nor work with tafte. I fincerely pity you for being doomed to 
live in the country of roaft-beef and infolence. You muft 
doubtlefs be ftill more expofed than we, to the wretched 
quibbles and wranglings of thofe proud iflanders. ‘They 
plainly are for war, and only want a plea. But the greateft 
crime they impute to France, is that of reftoring her marine, 

‘ The procedure of the Britith parliament in naturalizing 
the Jews, aftonifhes all Europe. The old marfhal fays that, 
the religion, laws, and manners of the Ifraelites, render them 
incapable of being either good citizens or good fubjeéts : they 
are neceflarily a fepdrate people, forming a ftate within a ftate ; 
to whom, therefore, no privileges fhould be granted, but with 
‘great difcretion. Gold, which like love, puts all menon a 
level, is fuppofed the moft cogent argument the Jews have 
employed on this occafion. France has long known that. pre- 
cious metal to be almighty in England, and that there every 
thing has its price; peace, war, juftice, and virtue, You are 
much pleafed with the politenefs of king George’s minifters ; 
not fo are we with their politics. They Nave, like cardinal 
Mazarin, one great drawback on negotiation: their conitant 
aim is to deceive. Take care they do not fucceed, and think 
of your coyntry and friends.’ 

The third letter prefents us with a fttiking acknowledge- 
ment of the emptinefs of human grandeur, at a time when 
the fair author was apparently immerfed in all the gaiety of a 
‘diffipated court. From which, and feveral other letters, it 
appears. that the celebrated lady was either naturally, ‘6r had 
‘now become more inclined to reflexion than her fituation 
U4 would 
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would induce us to fofpe&. We fhall. lay before our readers 
this letter, with another in a fimilar ftrain. 

* More aud more do I perceive how piteous is the condi- 
tion of kings and of the great: I abfolutely believe a groom 
happier than his mafter. How dear bought are the pomp, 
the glo:y, and all the gaudy gugaws, which the vulgar world 
is fiupid enough to envy! For my part, [ thall own to you, 
that I have not had fix pleafant moments fince I have been 
here. Every-body flrives to pleafe me, and almoft every- 
body difpleafes me. The moft {prightly converfations give 
me, the head-ake; I gape in the heart of entertainments, and 
conftant experience teaches me, that vanity has no happinefs ; 
yet the cup, bitter as it is, I muft fwallow, fince I have 
taken it. The king is well, but he tires like other folks ; 
and the {quabbles of the clergy with the parliament, conduce 
nothing to his good-humor. The miniiters ftrain hard to 
make up matters; but the priefts will not bate «a hairs- 
breadth. I cannot, however, imagine: their confeffion tickets 
to be fo very neceflary, or that God will banifh an honeft 
man his prefence, who dies without their pafpotts. I per- 
fwade myfelf, on the contrary, that they are, for the moft 
part, vain, ambitious, bad fubjeéts to their king, and bad 
fervants to their God. But their credit is, unfortunately, fo 
high, for the facrednefs of their chara@er, and the fair cloke 
of religion, that one fees ones-felf obliged to keep meafures 
with them. The king is duly fenfible that the parliament 
maintains the rights of his crown againft the clergy, who 
want to be independant; yet he finds himfelf, in a mann 
forced to punifh his friends, and to carefs his enemies, Such 
is the cafe of thofe gods of the earth, adored at once and de- 
fpifed, Thefe quarrels affeét not you, my dear friend, remote 
as you are from the fcene; but me they do affliét, becaufe 
they afflié the beft of kings. Pray we God to pour into his 
minifters the {pirit of peace and charity. Have you feen our 
count? I charged him with a fmall commiffion: he is excel- 
Jent at thofe little things; after that I have another to. give 
him of the like importance: I know his talepts, and muft 
employ them: talk to him. I embrace you tenderly.” | 

* You made me laugh with your little bifhop ; is it indeed 
true that he could amyfe himfelf in his coach with fticking 
patches on the face of the fair dutchefs? I do not take that 
to be an epifcopal funétion ; but it is a pleafing one, and 
much were it to be withed, that priefts never did more harm. 
But leaving the reverend father in God, let ys talk of ourlélives 
my dear tricnd, Do you Jove me fiill more than you did "9 
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weck ? For my part, I find I love you more. and more every 
.day, and that your affetion is become to me indifpenfable : 
I languith when [{ do not fee you. Let thofe mifcreants, 
who. pretend that women cannot love one another, come to 
.us andlearn. I have many acquaintances, many moft humble 
fervants of both fexes, whom I fee without pleafure, and quit 
without regret. There muft be a good heart, a fprightly wit 
like youts, to pleafe me, The king is gone a-hunting in the. 
moft outrageous weather ; he laughs at it, he has a cafe of 
iron.. As for the puny lords that are made of chawed paper, 
it is quite. another thing with them. But they muft follow 
their mafter, and make the belt of it. During that time, as 
one muft do fomething, I faunter in my gallery, gaze at my 
pictures, yawn, and write. Do not you think me very 
happy ? Voltaire’s new tra gedy has been pe. formed here? It 
is amazing that that old fellow fhould ftill be getting children 
fo beautiful and fovigorous. He is a non-fuch, that Voltaire: 
nobody.has more. the knack, even at this day, of making | one 
. either laugh or cry, 

‘ Do, pray, Madam, bring me your little daughter; I 
will kifs her, and will marry her for you, if you pleafe, I 
dearly love her, becaufe I dearly love whatever belongs to you 
and refembles you. But I hear a noife: fome.impertinents. 
come to carry me to a petty fupper, and oblige me to break 
off my letter and my pleafure, To-morrow I hope to refume 
them. ) 

Getting, out, of bed, T begin with withing you a good 
morning, I forefaw I thould have the fpleen yefterday, and 
gueffed right. How wondrous well contrived are the decorums 
of the world! The company did not pleafé me: they were 
very civil, very infipid people, whofe flatteries made me fick: 
They laughed at all the fine things I had not faid, and would 
perfwade me in fpite of my heart, that I wanted to thine 
among them. Take my word, my dear, all flatterers are fodls 
that imagine others like themfelves. ‘There were alfo fome 
fine women, who feemed to fay to the men: Here is my fate, . 
admire it. What torments, my dear countefs, are thofe 
fuppers that are thought fo pleafing and delightful! I am 
almoft convinced that there is hardly a perfon prefent not 
ftifling a yawn, when every one is crying out, what joy! For 
my part, I there have none: but in compenfation, I never 
fail to catch a hearty fpleen. and a good head-ake. Such is 
the pleafant life I lead, and which I with to all my enemies, 
There is no public news; but a world of private adventures, 
intrigues, and meannefles, J ftill hear thole who tattle them 
tome; but J defpife them, and they no longer divert wn 
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formerly : which makes me hope my heart mends. Why do 
you not bid me have done? I can well fuppofe my letter long 
enough, though not for myfelf who love to write to you, yet 
at leaft for you whom [ am tiring. Let me now read it over.: 
Strange ! what ftuff! I find in it but one thing that you will 
approve: the marks of friendfhip I give you. ‘All that part is 
good and genuine. As for the reft, I would advife you not 
to read it, had you not already done fo.’ 

The greateft part of thefe letters relate to the tranfactions 
of the war and negociations for a. peace; in all which we find 
the marchionefs warmly interefted, and ever animating her 
military and political correfpondents with an ardour for the 
glory of their king and country. Such of the letters as are 
written on familiar. fubjects, are diftinguifhed by an eafy turn 
of thought, an agreeable (ptighdlines, and amiable difpofition 
of heart. 

- 1f the marchionefs of Pompadour refembled Madame Main- 
tenon in poffeffing an unbounded influence over the affeétions 
.of a monarch, fhe feems likewife to have enjoyed a very con- 
fiderable fhare of the natural abilities for which that lady 
was remarkable, with the addition of greater vivacity. 


o- 





XIE. 4 Courfe of Chemiftry, divided into Twenty-four Le@ures, for- 
merly given by the late learned Dr. Henry Pemberton, Profefar 
of Phyfc at Grefham-College, Fellow’ of the Royal Society, 


and of that of Berlin. Now firft publifbed from the Author's 
Manufcript by James Wilfon, M. D. 8vo. 55. Nourfe. 


PRE author of this work enjoyed the advantage of a per- 

fe& acquaintance with. the Newtonian philofophy in all 
its parts ; and whilft he poffeffed an immenfe fund of mathema- 
tical learning, he feems to have been entirely void of that im- 
" pertinent oftentation of abftrufe knowledge, too often betrayed 
by thofe who exhibit the refearches of chemiftry.. 

In the work before us the ufeful parts of the feience are not 
facrificed to thofe which only afford fubje& -for- fpeculative en- 
quiry ; but Dr. Pemberton has been equally attentive to eluci- 
date the procefies of the art, and account for the various us pe” 
nomena upon the principles of philofophy. 

The arrangement of thefe leétures is, however, not the 
beft that might have been adopted, and: fometimes occafions 
repetitions and anticipations that would have been unneceflary 
upon a more fyftematical plan; though it muft. be owned at 
the fame time, that the perfpicuity: is little affeéted by this 
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gircumftance. We fhall extraé the author’s account of the 
freezing of water, as being a fubjec which has much exercifed’ . 
the invention of fpeculative philofophers, 

‘_— Water contraéts in its dimenfions by cold, as all other bo- 
dies do; until fuch times as it freezes. Then it fwells again. 

¢ The'caufe of this fo remarkable an effeét we have pro- 
mifed particularly to inquire into. 

© The academy erected at Florence‘ for the cultivation of 
natural philofophy, which was the firft of thofe focicties in 
Europe, have long ago made very many judicious.experiments 
upon this matter. * 

- © There are certain mixtures, whereby fo very intenfe a de- 

gree of cold may be procured, as will {peedily freeze water. 
' € Jce in powdér, or fhow mixt with common falt, nitre, 
and fome other falrs, will foon freeze a fmall veffel of water 
fet into fuch a mixture. It is to be obferved, that thé ite or 
fnow always melts, before it produces this effet. Att the ine 
‘ftant of its melting it gives the moft intenfe cold, After this 
its cold gtadually diminifhes by the warmth of the circum. 
ambient air, ‘The caufe of this freezing power I conceive to 
be, as follows. Any of thefe ingredients, which mixt with 
the fnow or ice produce this cold, are fuch as being mixt with 
water, are a great impediment to its freezing. This is a 
known effe& of common falt, the moft ufual ingredient, with 
which freezing mixtures are made. ‘Thefe ingredients do not 
hinder the freezing of water by keeping it warmer. But as 
the freezing of water is owing to a difpofition peculiar fo that 
fluid, thefe fubftances hinder it, by changing that difpofition. 
Any of thefe materials being mixt with ice already formed, . 
foon reduce it to the fame liquid ftate, they would have kept 
it in, had they been mixt with the water before its freezing. 
And the ice is here diffolved without lofing any thing of its 
coldnefs. Now the coldnefs of ice, if it can be communicated 
to water without diminution, will freeze it, for the degree of 
cold in the ice is that, which retains it in that form, and pre- 
vents it from returning to water, therefore that degree of cold,- 
communicated to other water, maft turn that alfo into ice. 
Now a heap of fnow or ice in powder is a colle&ion of parti- 
cles of ice, with interftices between filled with @ warmer me- 
dium. ‘Therefore, if any veffel of water be fet*into fach a 
heap of fnow or ice, the cold communicated to the water will 
be no greater, than what refults from the coldnefs of the ice 
or fnow compounded with the warmer condition of the inter- 
ftices. But when the fnow or ice is liquified by the means be- 
fore mentioned, then the veffel is furrounded by one uniform 
ody of cold equal to that of a folid body of ice. Therefore 
in 
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in this cafe the water in the veffel will freeze, in the other: 


cafe not. | : 
‘ The ingredients mentioned may fomething haften this ef- 


fe&, in that being put into water, they increafe its coldnefs, 
while they are diflolving in it, as we fhall fee hereafter. Tho’ 


common falt will affift but little on this account. Nay vinous | 


fpirits, will not only quicken the freezing power of thefe mix- 
tures by haftening the liquidation of the ice, as the fore- 
mentioned gentlemen obferved; but will alone produce the 
fame effect, as fuccefsfully as the falts themfelves: yet thefe 
fpirits in mixing with water -give an additional warmth to it. 

‘ The gentlemen of the forementioned academy plunged a 
globular glafs with a very flender ftem into fuch a freezing 
mixture, as we have now defcribed, the glafs being filled with 
water till it rofe to fome height in the flem. At the firft im- 
merfion of the glafs they obferved the water to rife, but foon 
to fubfide again, till it funk fenfibly below its firft height. The 
_rife.of the water on the ficft immerfion of the glafs they foon 
perceived to be owing to this caufe, that the glafs by being in 
immediate conta& with the freezing mixture was -firft affected 
by the cold, and by contracting diminithed its cavity ; but 
when the water began alfo to be affected, it’ funk again and 
continued to fubfide; till at length it would rife again, at 
firft flowly, but in-a little time very faft; As foon as this mo- 
tion was over, the glafs being lifted out of the freezing mix- 
ture, the water was found tobe frozen, By repeating the 
expetiment ofien, and frequently raifing the glafs out ‘of the 


mixtore, they fometimes had’ the good fortune to take it out, — 


at the inftant it was going’ to freeze, fo that it would fome- 
times freeze before their eyes. In this cafe upon lifting up 
the gla(s, the water would appear ‘as clear and tranfparent as 
ever; but on a fudden would become opake, and at the fame 
time rife.up in the ftem of the glafs: and then the water was 


frozen. This opacity of ice above water explains the whole ~ 


myftery of the dilatation of the water upon freezing. Sir 
Ifaac Newton has clearly proved, that the tranfparency of bo- 
dies is owing to the fmallnefs of their pores ; and that nothing 


more is neceflary to render a pellucid body impervious to the . 


light, than to render the pores of it large enough, ‘Thus, 
when the moft tranfparent glafs is beaten to powder, the pow- 
der is opake, or impervious to the light. Why the largenefs 
of the pores of a body produces this effect, Sir Ifaac Newton 
fhews at length, viz. by the light’s fuffering fucceffive reflec- 


tions at the furfaces of each particles, as it pafles through the _ 


pores, till it is wholly loft,’ 
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Though we cannot pretend to fubftitete a more un 
tionable folution of the freezing of water, we muft be of opi-' 
nion, that the manner in which that phenomenon is accounts 
ed for by the Flarentine Academy is extremely unfatisfa@ory.: 
Eor we do not conceive how any body, of a: rigid; unelaftic 
fubftance, fuch as glafs, can be: fufceptible of the fmalleft: 
contration from the influence of cold... We cannot reafonably> 
fuppofe it to partake of the contractility of metals, which con-: 
fift of elaftic fibres; and it feems to us an improper extenfion 
of analogy, to impute to glafs a difpofition to be affeed by: 
any other impreffion dependent on the principle of tempera- 
ture, than what arifes from the operation of heat, which pro 
duces a liquefaction of its parts. 

To affign a plaufible reafon for the different figures which 
the various:falts affume in their eryftallization, is another-dif« 
ficult problem in the theoretical difquifitions of chemiftry.: 
The account here delivered of that curieus phenomenon,- is,: . 
perhaps, not more fatisfa€tory te an inquifitive mind, than’. 
the former; though» we would not be underftood, as if wes - 

7 meant by this remark to charge Dr. Pemberton with what is 
| only the defe& of philofophy. As this: of eryftallization is’ 
. likewife an. interefting fubje& in chemiftry, we fhall veges the 
account delivered of it in thefe. leQures. r ee: 

‘ If the leaft quantity of water -be poured upon a-parcel of at 
falt, it will foon be. difperfed through it; but: the falt being» 
a heayier body than water, the upper-partiof the wet falt wilt 
have more water among it than the.bettom, the -falt :by its’ 
weight thrufting,up the water. If there were no action be-’ 
tween the water and the falt, the water would be all kept up-' 
wards, and the falt lie at the bottom as compaét together, as 
it did, before the water was. put to it. Butiby the aétion, 
there is, between the parts of the-falt and ofthe water, the 
water will take up fome of the fait, and fuftain it againft the 
power of its gravity, If more water be pouredon, morewf the’ 
falt will be taken up, till at length with a due quantity of wa- 
ter all the falt will be difperfed through the waters: infomuch. 
that the loweft part of the water will fcarce, if at all; besmore 
impregnated than. the yery top, But for this -effeét: there re~' 
quites a certain quantity of water in -proportion to the falt. 
And in different falts this proportion.is very different. ©: : 

* With the heat which water will have. in @ moderate: tem- 
per of our air, common {alts requires lefs than three times its» 
own quantity of water to keep it diflolved; .nitre requires 
fomewhat more than common falt; green vitriol {carce twice 
its own weight ; but alum requires near feven times'its iri het 
of water; and borax twice aS much. his echt | 
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‘ As water, by a great heat; can be much more ftrongly 

impregnated with any of thefe falts, than when cold; fo, 
are the water cools again, the overplus by its gravity will. 
fubfide. 

* But the particles of the falt, when not kept feparate by — 
the water, have a power, whereby they approach and adhere td 
each other, Therefore, if the water be fo far only evapo- 
rated, that this fubfidence of the falt may be performed lei- 
furely, the particles of falt will aé& fo on each other as to 
unite in clufters, and form diftin& bodies of a regular fhape. . 

* The colder the place is, in which the liquor is fet, the 
cryftalline bodies, into which the fubfiding falt forms itfelfy 
will be the larger, 

* By the particles of the falt thus meeting together in re- 
gular fhapes, it muft be concluded, that before they began to 
meet, they were difperfed through:the water at equal diftances 
from each other.’ And this is a natural confequence of the 
action between them and the water; for each particle ating 
equally cn the water, one particle-will’ encompafs itfelf with — 
as greata quantity of water, as the other. The moft difficult 
enqtity in this cafe is, what caufes the: particular figure,: inte 
which each fait fhoots. This muft of neceffity arife in gene- 
ral from this caufe, that the particles of the falts are, of par.. 
ticular figures; ‘and that thefe falts on their different fides have 
different:powers of aéting ; for by this means thefe particles 
will:meet on fome of their fides only, but not on others, and 
fo form ‘the particular figures, into which we find them to 
fhoot. It appears very furprizing, that the particles of matter: 
fhould have fuch different properties on. their different fides; 
but fir Ifgac Newton has evidently demonftrated this of the 
rays of light, fo that the fame thing may with lefs difficulty 
be admitted in other cafes alfo, where-there appears any proof 
of it. - Whether this can be occafioned_only by the figure of 
fhape of the particle, wiil be beft known, when we fhall have 
gained a more diftin& infight into the caufe produdtive of this 
ation between the parts of matter.’ . 

The feveral procefles of chemiftry are perfpicuoufly defcribed 
in this ‘work ::and it is: bur juftice to obferve, in confirma 
tion of the high ‘opinion juftly entertained of the author’s:ex~ 
tenfive knowledge of the-fcience, that he was engaged by the - 
College of ‘Phyficians in London to review their Pharma- 
copoia. 

Upon the whole, thefe leGures contain. fuch a. courfe: of. 
chemittry as will: both gratify the curiofity of the {peculative 
reader, and afford inftruftion to the practitioner in the art. 


It wy likewife the additional advantage of being divefted of 
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abftrufe and technical terms, . In, ftudying perfpicuity, how- 

ever, the-learned author has fometimes made ufe ~of 4 
expreffions ; as where he fays, nitre may be converted into an 

alcaline falt, by burning: out ‘its acid fpirit. _ It would have . 

‘been more proper to have faid, that an alcaline falt might be 

obtained from nitre, by burning out its acid fpirit; for when 

the acid is deftroyed, the refidue can no longer be called nitre. » 

Another inadvertency of expreffion is, in imputing the explo~_ 
fion of gunpowder, upon its accenfion, to the large quantity . 

of air, into which the gunpowder is converted. (The learned 

author well knew, that the accenfion of gunpowder can never’ 
convert any part of it into air, but only fet free the air it 

contained. Such inaccuracies, however, fo rarely occur, and 
are in themfelves fo obvious, that they cannot be confidered 

as affefting the merit of the work, which we think deferves; 
approbation, as an ufeful treatife on chemiftry. 





. . . nai 
XII... Free Thoughts on the Subje& of a farther Reformation of tbe 

Church of England ;.in Six Numbers: To awbich are added, 

The Remarksof the Editor, By-the Author of a fort, and fafe. 

Expedient for-terminating the prefent Debates about Subjeviptione 

Publifoed by Benj. Dawfon, LL,D. 80. 25.60. fewed,. Wilkie, 
D*: Dawfon informs’ us, that this is a pofthumous: work 3: 

and that the author had fignified his intention not: only: - 
of requefting him to undertake the publication for him, but 
alfo of fabmitting the manufcripts to his infpeétion, forvhis : 
free fentiments, previoutly to the final revifion of them: forthe 
refS. 
: Every page, as he juftly obferves, manifefts the earneft dee 
fire of the writer to ferve the interefts of religious'truth, andy 
in fubferviency to that noble end, his zeal in ‘behalf of a far~ 
ther reformation in the church. The plain, eafy, unaffected 
mannerin which he delivers his own, and introduces the opi- 
nions and obférvations of others, is almoft peculiar to himfelf,. 
and well worthy of imitatior. His uncommon -candour in ins 
terpreting the obnoxious paffages, which ‘occur in ‘the writ= 
ings of thofe he animadverts upon, cannot efcape the notice 
of his readers nor fail to meet ‘with eaten efteem aud apgpte~: 
bation. 

This tra& is divided into fix numbers ‘or chapters. The 
firft contains articles'of opinion‘and fub{fcription, formed upon 
the plan of the Alliance between Church and State, more pars 
ticularly colleéted from Dr. Balguy’s Difcourfe on the Nature 
and Foundation of Church Authority *, : 





~ ® See Vol. axvii. p. 239. 
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The fecond number contains, * Some feafonable mementes © 
tendered to Dr. Balguy, on occafion of his uncandid réflec- 
tions on the authors of fome late writings, addrefled to the 
governors of the church of England.’ 

In the third namber the author has given us the concurring 
fentiments of ‘feveral learned and judicious perfons concerning 
the right of private judgment in matters of religion. Bifhop ' 
Law, Lowth, Hoadly, Ellis; Berriman, Ibbot, &c. are 
quoted on this occafion. 

In the fourth number he has produced fome fpecimens of | 
the learning and other qualifications of our principal reformers, 
for drawing up articles of theology, to be the ftandard of the 
do&trines of the church of England. : 

‘ Our reformers, fays this judicious writer, to their juft 
praife be it fpoken, were excellént men, and their names 
qught for ever to be had’ in honourable remembrance by all 
Britith proteftants; To them, under God, we owe one of 
the-preateft of bleffings, ‘the recovering of our Chriftian li- 
berty from the vaffalage of popery, dnd arbitrary fway over 
our reafon and our confciences, and alfo, it many cafes, over 
our lives and fortunes. Our good, ofr great and glorious 
deliverers,' paffed througlt innumerable, and almoft infupe- 
rable difficulties, in order to regain to us thefe invaluable be- 
nefits, and at laft, on that account, gave up their lives, and 
all that was dear to them: in this world, as a facrifice in the 
caufe of truth ; expiring in the greateft tortures that their ‘in- 
human adverfaries could invent, to put a ftop to their farther 
progrefs in reforming. 

* Tt is evident’ from hiftory, that they would have gone 
much farther than they did in the reformation they intended, 
if the times had been more favourable. But thanks be to al-' 
mighty God, that they were permitted and enabled to do fo 
much as they have done for us. ‘They laid the foundation, 
leaving the foperftruure to be carried on and compleated oy 
their fucceffors. 

* One other, and no fmall difadvantage which they siiligp- 
pily laboured under, and which from their time to this, has 
been matter of juft regret to true friends to divine revelation, 
was their defe&t of knowledge in facred matters, above all, 
in the true fenfe-of Scripture. Criti¢al learning therein was 
at that time at a low ebb: nor could it well-be otherwife, 
confidering the abyfs of ignorance and -fuperftition in which 
they had been long immerfed, and out of which they were then 
gradually emerging. Ihave numerous inftances in my view, 
to prove the truth of this aflertion ; bur for the prefent, I pafs 
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them. over, contenting myfelf,.as I hope I fhall. my readers, 
with a few fpecimens. 

‘ In the firft edition of our Englifh liturgy, 1548, they. re- 
tained the old exorcifng form in the office of baptizing. infants. 
Ridiculous enough for certain, gs it. may now appear to us, 
but it did not, it feems, appear fo to them, in thofe lefs en- 
lightened days. Here it follows, 

“* Then let the prief, looking upon the children, fay, 1 command 
thee, unclean {pirit, in the name of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghoft, that thou come out and depart from 
thefe infants, whom our Lord Jefus Chrift hath vouchfafed 
to call to his holy baptifm, to be made members of his bedy, 
and of his holy congregation. Therefore, thou curfed {pirit, 
remember thy fentence, remember thy judgement, remember 
the day to be at hand, wherein thou fhalt. burn in fire ever- 
lafting, prepared for thee and thy angels. And. prefume not 
hereafter to exercife thy tyranny towards thefe infants, whom 
Chrift hath bought. with his precious blood, and by-his holy 
baptifm calleth to be of his flock.” 

‘ Some other very exceptionable paflages may be feen here 
and there in our old Common-prayer Books, particularly, the’, 
firlt, which neverthelefs fome modern proteftants (Dr. Hickes, 

‘if I ‘remember right, for one) have not fcrupled to extol as the © 
beft and moft primitive form of public fervice we everhad,in the 
our language. 

‘ If we would next form our judgement of, the abilities of 
our reformers to frame for us a 2 xh of doétrines which 
fhould remain a perpetual ftandard of belief and profeffion i in 
the English church, and by which, all our clergy, in all fu- 
tute ages, fhould be fummarily concluded, we hall, I. fup- 
pole, . fee juft reafon to with, that they had been more equal 
than they appear to be, to fo weighty an undertaking. Thofe 
who are well acquainted with their writings, will fee, in a va- 
riety of inftances, evident marks of their infufficiency for fuch 
a tafk, and be folly convinced of. the truth of that obfervation 
of a learned and worthy door of our church, that they were 
but bad interpreters of the feriptures,” 

In confirmation of, this charge the author prefents his rea- 
ders with feveral paflages from, Archbifhop Cranmer’s, Cate- 
chifm, publithed in,1548, relating to original fin, baptifm, 

imputed righteoufnets, the three. facraments, (viz. baptifm, 
abfolution,.and the communion) impofition. of hands, ordi- 
nation, minifterial_ authority, the fatisfaGion, of Chrift, the 
body and blood of, Chrift, Chrift’s defcent into hell, and the 
power of the devil. 


Vor, XXXII. Ober, 1771 x Among 
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Among other excellent ob fervaltions on thele extracts the 
author makes the following. | 

« It was not to be expected that mefi, ae had fo long fat 
jn darknefS and in the fhadow of death, thowld. be able all at 
oncé to tranfplant thémfelvés into the regions of light and 
truth. They opened their eyes bit gradually to difterh that 
light, and, if they had lived in thefe times, it cannot be 
doubted bat they would have tnderftood the Rriptures better, 
and rejected feveral human ¢radiries, which they then: fup- 
poled to be divine vérities.- And as to Cranther itt particalat, 
every one acquainted with his fiftory, knows that he was a 
fincere lover of trath, dite that diligently fought it, and gladly 
embraced it when he fodnd it, tlrouph he Wirietitnes mifled of 
it, after alf his fearches. Had his lor fallen in thefe' times, he 
would without queftion have had different fentiments from 
what he had, in many points rélating to religion 5 and would 
either not have proje&ed any articles-at all concerning it, or 
would have made thofe he compiled thuch fewer than they 
are, and more conformable to ftripti're, confidered in its true 
fenfe and latitude. “Nor can we well ‘fappofe, that being fo 
honeft and unprejudiced a man as he was, and fo thoroughly 
devoted to the interefts of treth, wherever he could difcern it, 
it would have been in his power to: have withftood the force 
of the atguments which have been fo ftrongly urged of late 
years in. favour of religioug liberty, and in oppofition to the 
enjoining of confefftons, and of fubfcriptions to them, 

‘ With regard to the earechyfm fo often mentioned, fappofe 
the good archbifhop had jodged it advifeable. (with the confent 
of the civil powers) ‘to require fub/cripiiom to that catechifm, as 
he did to the articles, and other ecclefiaftical determinations ; 
or fuppofe fuch a propofal now made: would not many judi- 
cious and confcientious men ferople fuch a fabfcription ? 
would ‘net many remonftrate againft the propofal, and urge 
cogent reafons for fupprefling it >There are indeed many. ex- 
céllent things in ‘that catechifm, which muft pleafe every 
man, of trve piety and integrity. A wative plainnefs, fimpli- 
city and honefty, the chara@eriftics ofall ‘his writings, ‘appear 
in the whole performance; and it is'a good pattern ‘for the 
clergy to follow im their catechetical inftraGions ‘to the ‘young 
and ignorant. ‘Thete are-at the fame tite, it muit be-can- 
fefled, in this compofition, fome things made up of | fuch coarle 
matcrials (as you haveim part feen above) that I ¢an by no 
means recommend them: and if that Catechifin, or thofe doc- 
“trines, ‘were now ‘Te-introduced, and taught anew in our 
churches, what would be the confequence ? Would our con- 
gregations relifh them? Would they not rather be furprifed, 
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dlid ftare, exclaim againft them as ftrange and unheard-of 
do€rines, run out of our churches, and forbear frequenting 
them any longer? 

‘ And yet I am perfugded that there gre a fet of men at 
this time in thefe kingdoms, who. would paleo of all thofe 
extras, readily fubfcribe them, and ardently preach them. 
Nor probably would there be wanting, even among thofe who 

afie& to be reputed our molt orthodox and He clitirch- 
men, fome who would as readily do the fame, and ftrenuoufly 
abet ang defend every article, both from the prefs, and. from 
the pulpit. Such are the various humours and turns of meng 
minds, efpecially when they take any odd conceit into their 
heads, about what they efteem feligion : 


They feed upon opinions, ¢rrors, areas, 
4nd make og think them truths. 

‘ Suppofe, upon this .occafion, it be queried, what defe- 
rence the archbifhop might judge to be due to’ the doftrines 
delivered in his catechifin, or to any other fuch human in» 
ftrucions in matters of religion ?-the anfwer muft be, that 
his:owo role, exprefied io* bis own words, in this very cate- 
chifin, refolves the query fufficiently: im ‘which, as well as in 
the fixth article, he exprefsly and pjainly teaches; that all hu- 
‘man doftrines and exzpofitions in fuch matters, muft refer 
ultimately. 'to, and be decided by, the word of God’; ° this 
alone’ being the final-teft of all points delivered as Chiiftian 
doctrines. 

* Thefe are his declarations in different places. 

* True faith. muft ever be ftaid upon the certain word and 
work’ of God.” 

** A Chriftian-man ought to believe nothing as an article 
of his faith, except he be aflured, that rene it is God’s com=~ 
mandment or his word,” 

~ Our Lord Jefus-Chrift hath given | his ies Gern plein in- 
fiructions, what they ought to teach and do, And if they 
teuch or do any other thing than is contained in their com- 
miffidn, then it % of no force, nor ought we to regard it.”— 
The propofitions are undeniable. Many honeft and Je rned, 
‘proteftants do juftly with, that all our articles were pee fo.” 
"The fifth number contains fome thoughts on fabferiptions 
required fromthe clergy; and the fixth, fome oblervations in 
favor of dutiful applications for a review, 

To this tract the editor has fubjoined the Propofals for an. 
Application to Parliathent for the Repeal of the XXXIX Arti- 
cles, a fummary view of the laws relating to fubfcriprions, and 
his own remarks on all thefe topics. | 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


oO Fs hee 
i4. Eupirid’s Igsfevere ev Avard's* nae Iosfevera nev Tauporse 
Euripidis Dramata Iphigenia in Aulide: et Iphigenia in Tau- 
ris. Ad Codd. MSS. recenfuit, &§ Notulas adjectt Jer. Mark- 
land, Coll. D. Petri Cantabrigienf. Socius. 8v0. 55. Jfewtde 

Payne. 

SUIDAS tells us, that Euripides compofed ninety-two tra- 

gedies ; yet others, he fays, affirm, that he only wrote 
feventy-five. Varro, and A. Gellius are of this opinion *. But 
Mr. Jofhua Barnes found the titles of eighty-four. “There 
are now only nineteen extant, and part of a twentieth. They 
have been often printed ; but the beft edition of the whole is 
that of Mr. Barnes, printed in the year 1694, in folio. This 
editor added the fcholia, and all the fragments he could meet 
with. His life of the author prefixed, and his notes abound 
with erudition. 2 

We have had feveral of Euripides’s tragedies publifhed fince, 
by Piers, King, and others; the Supplices, &c. by the pre- 
fent editor, Mr. Markland. 

Jn the work before us, this gentleman has difplayed a very 
confiderable fhare of critical learning ; and has taken great 
pains in collating manufcripts, comparing various readings, 
rectifying metrical errors, &c, - 

His notes, we apprehend, would have been more pleafing, 
if he had not fo clofely confined himfelf to verbal criticifm, 
the common track of Dutch and German commentators, 
but had extended his remarks to the plan, the plot, the cha- 
raters, the fentiments, and other points, in which tafte and 
ingenuity are more particularly concerned. 


15. 4n Effay on Education. A Poem. In Two Parts. 410. 25, 6d. 
Baldwin. ' 


This poem prefents us with animated piftures of a fchool- 
mafter, as diftinguifhed into the capricious, tyrannical, fo- 
lemn pedant, and the fenfible, humane, and polite preceptor, 
The author has difcriminated the charaéters with lively defcrip- 
tion, and both in his abhorrence of the one, and affeétion 
for the other, difcovers the emotions of a heart aétuated 





* Euripidem quoqgue M, Varro ait, quim quinque & feptuaginta 
tragoedias fcripferit, in quinque folis vicifle, quum eum fepe vincerent 
raliqui poéte ignaviffimi. A. Geiii Noc&t. Att.1. 17. c.4. This re- 
‘mark of ‘A. Gellius is @ proof, that merit, in the age of Euripides, 
as well as the prefent, was not always regarded ; that partiality and 
cabal forhetimes pronounced the fate of literary compofitions. 
with 
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with enlarged and benevolent fentiments. As a poetical com- 
pofition, the pedant moft affects the imagination, which 
is, indeed, generally more fufceptible of the poignant 
ftrokes of fatire, than of the delicate touches of panegyric. 
The following defcription of the tyranny of a pedagogue, and 
its effets upon youth, may ferve as a fpecimen of the poem. 














































© See innocence arraigned before his throne 

For fome flight error of the brain alone, ' 

Haif dead with fhame, abafhed, appalled he ftands ; 
Grief drowns his voice, while terror lifts his hands : 
What eyes but fee his anguifh; hearts but feel ! 
Each Pedant knows, but knows them hearts of fteel, 
Lo, on his knees the little fuppliant falls, 

In piercing cries for mercy, mercy calls ! 

Oh, hear him, hear him, and for once receive, 
Once taite that heavenly pleafure to forgive ! 

«« No, let him fmart,” replies the unfeeling <lod, 
© He fpoils the child, who fpares to ufe the rod.” 

Oh, maxim ill applied !—turn there thy fcourge, 
Where wanton mifchief doth on outrage verge ; 
Where bafe corruption fows her fatal feeds ; 

And faulty nature nourifhes the weeds : 

There mayeft thou glut thy brutal luft of blood ; : 
There—yet.remember that boys are not wood: 
They feel a pang, thy foul would fhrink to bear, 
When from their limbs their tender fkin you tear ! 
Stop then, barbarian! ftay thy favage hand ! 

Try what will precept do—try what:command, 

Or mild perfuafion’s voice,—the.generous foul 
Perfuafion often wins, that fpurns controul, 

As well preach pity to the winds, as well 

Seek favour from a fiend, feek peace in hell : 

Nor fighs, nor tears, nor fobbing prayers avail ; 
Nor all the tortures of the-tingling. tail. 

Art thou a man? No, no, it cannot be, 

Tigers and wolves have more humanity. 


‘ Fell Difcipline purfues his bloody courfe, 
Till the relaxing nerve denies its force: 
Breathlefs, fatigued, he ftill feems loth to fpare; 
Heavens, ’tis too much for flefh and blood-to-bear ! 
Hence, caitiff, hence, thou fcorpion to my fight! 
To realms of death, to dungeons take.thy flight, 
Where the pale wretch lies gafping on the wheel ; 
Torturing or tortured thou mayeft learn to feel. 
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¢ Strack to the heart with fetife OF acep difgrace, 
The tear of anguifl trickling do#n his face, 
Now to his clafs the little wretch returis, 
And not to fhuti the fame, but brave ir, leatns ; 
The blufh of modelty forfikes his cheek : 
Proud hie infukts, or grovels meanly iteek : 
Ingenuous fhame grows callous inpadences 
On a blank ftupor cafts a cloud o’er fenle 5 
Quite [pitit-quenched; quite exting reaion’s rays, . 
He droops a dunce and daftard ail his days.’ 

Though Mr. Johnlori’s fatire is generally of @ Hilveral and © 
manly kind, it is not without difguit than ah Ehelifhinan of 
jpgenuous fentiments ¢ah perule’ the tivo following couplets. 

‘ Nature obeyed, our Mig ghty modern great, 
Our Caledonian Atlafes of ‘ftate, 
‘Had left the realm a Joad for abler backs, 
And clapped their clumley fhéuldeis to their’ packs.’ 

It ought to be the particular care of every perion who fi- 
perintends the education of. youth; fo. eradicate from their ten- 
der minds, and: not infil intg them, vulgar prejudices, and 
the preceptor who atts otherwife,. places. hinfelf upon a level 
with the moft ftypid, mean, and contemptible pedant. 


16. The Weeding Day: 4 Poem. 40.25. Piexney. 


A performance equally deplorable in ou of fable’ and ex- 
ecution. ; 


376 The Songs, Choruffus, and ferious Dialogue of the Male Wi called’ 
The [nflitution of the Garter, or Arthyt’s Round Table Pytored. 
Svc. 6d. Becket. 

Thi§ mafque, in copfarmity to other theatrical productions 
pf the kind, abounds with vifionary perfonages, Who dre in- 
troduced.in an agreeable manner. It ‘is not entirely déftitute 
of poetical merit, though the {cénes in peneral ‘are Vatiguid ; 
but its chief defe& confifts in a poverty ‘and flarnefs ‘Of the 
mufical parts, where the author, we think, ‘might ‘have in- 
dulged himfelf in.a. ftrain of greater enthafiafm. The-whole, 
however, is ingenioufly contrived as a ‘vehicle to the ceremonies 
pf the inftallation, and when accompanied by the pageanr, may 
afford epiertainment to the audience, 

38, The Magner; a Mufcal Entertainment, Perfirmed qt 1 Mary- : 

‘bone Gardens. ‘4io. as. Becket. 

This is the only thing Of thé hae Which we have ‘obferved 

to be entirely ¢ deftitite of every ‘artradtive quality. 


NOVELS. 
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NOVESALS . 
19. The Man of Hononour ; or, the Hiflery of Sa Waters, 
E/q. 12me. 23. 6d. fewed. Noble. 

We cannot, as men ef honoyr, recommend the Hiftory of 
Harry Waters, efq. as a compefition which will ftand the teit 
of criticifin; we. do not remember to have met with a more 
contemptible perfonage than the hero of this piece, nor can 
we difcover the propriety of his hiftgrian’s, calling him * The 
Man of Honour,” characteriftically, Our hero, in thort, ap- 
pears in mo heroic fituations, though he falls in Jove. He is 
an indifcreet young man, an egregious dupe, and the reader is 
very little interefted in his affairs.— We are informed at the end 
of the book, that the fecond volume-will be publifhed with all 
convenient expedition : but we. fhall make no expedition to 
review it; and we imagine that our readers will, by turning 
over a few pages of the fheets already publithed, fubfcribe to 
our decifion. 

The author, after having Fy us, page 168, that a lady 
took a great deal of » pains to fet off thé beapties of her perfon 
by darting ‘ unnoticed languifhing ‘glances at him, thewing 
the dimenfions of ‘a fine fifait'leg, and difplaying her bofom $’ 
adds, * ‘an artful blufh overfpread her charms, and an affetted 

‘confufion was vifible in her face; which ar once feemed to 
highten her beauties, ‘dnd to approve her-virtues.’ 

We fhould be glad to know how a lady’s virtue is approved, 
or rather proved, by the confufion.in her face ee 


20. The Genuine Diftrefis of Damon ea Celia : in a Series of 
Letters Detryeen the late General Crawford, Sir John Hafley 
Delaval, Barz. Sir Francis Blake Délaval, K. B. and s1qwo 
unfortunate Lovers. By William Renwick, Two Vols. tZieo, 65. 
Jewed. Dodfley. 


Whether the diftreffes of Damon and Celia; recorded in this 
work, be ,genujne ,or_not, we will not pretend to affirm ;°but 
they are. certainly publifhed at a very untacky time. In this 
age of .gaiety and gallantry the Giftreffes of Jovers are more 
frequently Jaughed at than pitied. 

Confidered as Jiterary compofitions, the letters contained ip 
by the unfortunate lovers themfelyes, pits not fo much com- 
paffign as they would otherwife have a perhaps, if there 
had been more of the pathetic and lefs' of the lamentable in 
them. 

Itis not eafy for us. to conceive that the public can be in- 
terefted in the piece before us, We will.not pofitively fay 
that the author was guilty of Finis wheo he fent his 
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melancholy manufcript to the prefs: he undoubtedly difco- 
vered his prudence by publifhing the diftrefles of Damon and 
Celia by fubfcription. 


21. The Affidied Indi iffirence : a Novel, Two Vols. v2zmo. 53. fewed. 
Noble. 


‘The author of this novel has endeavoured to convince thofe 
ladies.who behave to the men in whofe favour they are very 
ftrongly prejudiced, as if they had not the flighteft inclination 
for them, that their affected indifference is not only highly ab- 
furd, but that it may be produétive of fome capital difappoint- 
ments to them. 

Lady Frances Connor, the heroine of the hiftory, feels vio- 

lent prepoffeffions in favour of Mr. Walfingham, an amiable 
man ; but feverely punifhes both herfelf and him, by affecting 
to be totally indifferent, at the very time when fhe is ex- 
travagantly in love with him. Her falfe delicacy, for fo 
_it may be called, is the fource of much difquiet, and fome 
diftrefs to her ; and many of her own fex, more, perhaps of 
the other, will think that fhe carries her folly to a romantic 
pitch. Lady Frances, however, is not, in our opinion, a cha- 
rater quite out of nature; thofe who imagine that every 
uncommon charaéter is an unnatural one, will entertain dif- 
ferent fentiments. We have actually known.a few ladies very 
ftrongly addiéted to the failing which is the foundation of the 
novel before us, 


| ie elie Alle Seow. at Ve ee x 


22. An Interpretation of the Old Teftament. Vol. 11], By 'Tho- 
mas Spooner, Minifter of the Gofpel. vo. §s. Dilly. 

This volume contains a paraphrafe on the book of Leviticus, 

with motes. ‘The author appears to be a man of learning, 
deeply verfed in the rabbinical writings, and the doétrine of 
types and figures. 

_ Jrenzus, if we rightly remember, carries on a ‘very curious 
analogy between the clean and unclean beafts and men ; com- 
paring the former, who divide the hoof and chew ‘the cid, to 
thofe who believe in the Father and the Son, and meditate on 
the law ; and the latter; to thofe who do neither. 

In the fame fpirit of interpretation Mr. Spooner tells us, 
that dividing the hoof and chewing the cud, (ch. xi. 3.) is em- 
blematical of holy men feparating from fin, and meditating 
on the Scriptures; that the dead bodies of the unclean beafts, 
(v. 26.) may be fymbolical of the dead in fins; that fifhes 
which have fins and fcales (v. 9.) are emblematical of men 
who have fpiritual ornaments and armour; that the fkin of 
certain victims, being the perquifite of the prieft, and ufed 
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for cloathing, (ch. vii. 8.) may fignify believers being covered » 

_ with the robe of Chrift’s righteoufnefs ; that the male with- 

out blemith, of the beeves, the theep, or the goats, (ch. xxii. 

19.) implies the perfeétion, fex, and ‘ftrength of the Mefliah ; 

shat the prohibition againft killing the cow and her calf both 

in one day, (v. 28.) fignifies, that Chrift and his church wete 

not both to fuffer for fins; that the order not to facrifice’ a 

calf, a lamb, or a kid, under feven days old, (v. 27.) denotes 

that Chrift was not to fuffer death in his infancy, &c 
Surely this mode of interpretation is calculated to render the 

Bible ridiculous ! 

23. The leading Sentiments of the Quakers examined, as they are 
ftated in Mr. Robert Barclay’s ‘ Apology ;? with an Anfwer to 
ahat Mr. Phipps bas advanced for the Defence of them, in bis 
© Obferwations upon an Epifile to the Author of a Letter to Dr. 
Formey.’ By S, Newton, of Norwich,  8-¥vo.'3s. . Dilly.» 
In this tra&t, the Letter to Dr. Formey is faid to have been 

written by one Mr. Beafley ; fee Crit. Rey. vol. xxii. p. 200. 

Mr. Beafley’s Letter was anfwered by the author of the Prefent 

Examination ; fee vol. xxiii. .p. 315.’ This. Anfwer was in 

its turn animadverted upon by Mr. Phipps ; fee vol. xxv. p. 76. 

And Mr, Phipp’s Obfervations are examined in the pamphlet 

now before us, 

The author is an acute and fenfible writer; and feems to 
have clearly and fully refuted the principles of Meff. Barclay, 
Beafly, and Phipps, or, in other words, the Leading Sentiments 
of the people called Quakers. 


24, The Grace of our Lord Fefus Chrift, the Love of God, and @ 
divine Communion, recommended and inforced, in a Sermon pub- 
licly delivered at a Meeting of the People called Quakers, beld in 
Leeds, the 26th of the Sixth Month, commonly called June, 1759. 
Carefully taken down in Chara@ers at the Jame Time, by James 
Blakes, jun. 4to. 1s, Hinde. | 
The, text to this difcourfe is. the benedi&tion of St. Paul, 

2 Cor. xiii. 14, The Grace of our Lord Fefus Chrift, &c. The 

fubje& is treated in a loofe declamatory ftile, ‘the ufual ftrain 

of extemporary preachers. The author, however, appears to 
be a man of fenfe, pofleffed of a ftrong imagination, aftuated 
by a ferious fenfe of religion, and a laudable zeal for the hap- 

‘pinefs of his brethren, 

25. Fifteen Sermons on feveral important Subj ; preached at Co- 

ventry, dy J. Dalton. “80. ' 3s. Johnfon. i 
Though we happen to differ from this writer in many points 
of {peculative divinity, yet we muft do him the juftice ‘to ac- 


knowledge, that his fermons, with refpe& to the ‘prédical ‘ob- 
fervations 
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fervations they contain, and the ftile in which they are written, 


are at. leaft equal to the generality of thofe theological com- 
pofitions, which are daily publithed by writers of the fame de- 
nomination, _ Eight of them are calculated to explain and il- 


luftrate the prophetic defcription of the Meffiah in the cxth 
Pfalm ; the reft are upon Chriftian converfation, Evil fpeaking, 
and the Sacrament. 


26. A free and plain Expoftion of the Ninth and Tenth Verfes of 
the Second Chapter of Tiras: addrefed to Servants profeffing 
Goillinei.. Wuba Preface to Mafters and Miftrefis, Bv0. 64. 
Whifton. | 
This Jittle tract is written with a very good defign ; and 

contains fome ufeful advice, addreffed to mafters,. mittreiles, 

and fervanfs, There are fome few peculiarities in the author’s 
ftyle and:manoer, which induce us to think, that it is the 
production of a Diffenter. 

27. An Effty on the Holy Sacrament of the Lerd’s-Supper.  Ad- 
drefid to the Inhabitants of a populous Par if near London, zee. 
2x, ‘Walter. 

This pious and fenfible author has very juftly ‘chara@terifed 
his own performance in the following words: * I ‘have under- 
taken the following Effay, not to make a fhew of my learn- 
ing and abilities, which in truth I have no reafon to boaft of, 
but purely from a defire of doing fome little good in the parith 
where I live, and whofe welfare [ have entirely at heart. “You 
mruft, not, therefore, expe’ from me any thing ‘curiots or 
learned, but a plain, eafy difeourfe, faited to every one’s’ ca- 
pacity.” It may be fufficient to add, that ‘the fentiments of 
this writer upon the facrament are more agreeable to the no- - 
tions of Mr. Nelfon, than thofe of bithep Hoadly. 

38. Tevo Difertations on Popife Perfecution and Breach of Faith, 

&e. By D. Grant, M. A, 8vo, 25. 64. Murray. - 

The author of thefe Differtations has refuted the Free Exa- 
mination, and expofed the breach of faith, and the perfecut- 
ing principles of the Romifh church, in a mafterly manner, 
He very properly cites original authorites for almoit all his af- 
fertions. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


29. 4 Grammar of the Englith Language : intended Sor the Ufe af 
young Gentlemen and Ladies paffed the firft Principles of Learnizg. - 
By Mark Anthony Meilan. “8ve. 15. 6¢. Wheble. 


We have at prefent an infinite numberof E nglith grammars ; 
but few of them are worth reading. They.are filled with beg- 


gaily elements, mere technical terms and:phrafes, dry defini- 
tions, 
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tions, fcholaftic fubtilties, and rdles atténded with innume- 
rable exceptions. The authors feem to have had no idea of 
applying their dire€tions to any valuable purpofe, of pointing 
out the inaccuracies of our capital writers, of teaching the 
young ftudent to inveftigate the genuine principles of the 
Englith language, to aralyze ‘every phrafe and form.of con- 
ftruction, and to exprefs his fentiments on every fabject with 
grammatical ateuracy and propriety. ‘All this was beyond the 
reach and the ambition of our ordinary .grammatifts,, Dr. 
_ Lowth was the firft who ftruck ont of ‘the common read, and 
gave us a rational grammar, confifting of manly obfervations, 
judicious criticifms, and ufeful learning. And_ as this excel- 
jent performance is printed in a commodious form, and is as 
intelligible as any graméhatical treatife can be made, we can- 
not fee any reafon why it fhould not be univerfally adopted 
in the education of youth ; much lefs can we conceive that any 
advantage can poffibly arife from the publication of grammiais, 
which are inferior to it in every refpea. tetera 
The grathmar we have now before us is written in the form 
pf queftion arid anfwer, and divided into about fixty léffons. 
The author takes abundance Of pains to tnunrérate “atid af. 
Certain the different founds of every letter ; ‘which, we ‘appre- 
end, is in a great meafure a ufelef§ labour; “for the prot 
nunciation of Englith words ¢an never ‘be Jeatned by rates & 
priori, but by cOnverfation, “ . 
He obdjeéts to many of the ‘gtatnmatical ‘terms, which ‘Ste 
commonly received, and fubftitures 6théts fn’ their ‘place, ‘ws 
the reader will percejve by his anfwer “to -the following’ quef- 
tion, eee, hh P | ae? 
‘ What may theft different kinds of cords Be called ? © 
‘ They may receive titles from their Uifferedt hafutes; and . 
be called ames, nominal qualities, a&ions, Uittitl gublittes, Yub- 
gwalirits, ‘attd ‘non entities; or not utterly to deave the bédten 
track, zouns, adnduss, werbs, adverbs, comparative, and par- 
ticles.’ nett 
In this grammar, a, an, ¢he, ofually scalled. anticles, .are 
{tiled articular adnouns. Some. words which. .are commonly 
called adverbs, are diftinguiffted by the name of .adverdizl-tom- 
paratives, ahd others by the title of @dnominal tomparative, 
Prepofitions, conjunctions, and -interjeGtions, ‘are fliled, pnepo- 
fitional, conjunional, and interjeBional particles, 8c, . 
In this :point ‘we entirely agree with Dr., Johnfon,.who-fays, 
‘ I ufe the terms already received, and already inderfteod, 
though perhaps others more proper might’ fometimes be in- 
vented, Sylbuegius, and other innovators, whofe new terms 
have funk their learnisig into seglett, ‘have left fafficiont warn- 
: ing 
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ing againft the trifling ambition of teaching arts in a new lan- 
guage.’ , 

30. The Elementary Principles of Ta&ics, with new Obferwations 
| om the Military Art. Tranflated from the French. Sve. 65. 

Hooper. - 

The author of this produ€tion, who is evidently mafter of 
his fubje&t, propofes many judicious improvements in the 
f{cience of Taétics; and the remarks with which he has fa- 
voured us on the military difcipline of the Greeks and Romans, 
fhew him to be no lefs converfant with the ancient than the 
modern art of war. 


31. An Enquiry into the Influence of the Ele&rice Fluid, in the Strue- 
ture and Formation of Animated Beings. By Marmaduke Ber- 
doe, DoGor in Phyfic. 8vo. 4s. Robinfon and Roberts. 


The propofition maintained in this treatife, is, that the or- 
ganization of animal bodies is owing to the aétion of the elec- 
‘tric fluid, contained in the mucus of which they are formed. 
Among the arbitrary and improbable opinions here adopted, 
the author fuppofes the nerves to have a perpetual tenfion, and 
that mankind are endowed with ‘two fouls, the fenfitive and 
the rational, We have felt fo many fhocks in perufing this 
production, which is full of the electric fluid, that we can 
dwell no longer upon it without doing violence to our fen- 
fations, and perhaps communicating the influence to our 
readers. We. fhall, therefore, only obferve, that it equals, in 
extravagance, the vifionary notions of Van Helmont, with 
whofe philofophy Dr. Berdoe appears to be not a little tinc~ 
tured. | 
32. 4 Treafure of eafy Medicines, (Sc. Pudblifoed originally in 

Latin dy John Crufo. With large Annotations, a Gloffary, Se. 

a2mo. 3s. Faden. 


This Treafure is purloined from the writings of various 
authors, without judgment or difcrimination. 

33. Thome Martyn, S. 7. B. Coll. Sidn. Soc, Prof. Botan. Prel. 

Walk, &8 Hort. Curat. Catalogus Horti Botaxici Cantabrigien- 

fis. 80." 35. 64. White. 

It is with a great deal of pleafure and fatisfa&tion that we 
have perufed this Catalogue of the Botanical Garden at 
Cambridge. The author obferves, in his Preface, that Dr. 
Walker about ten years ago, prefented to the univerfity the Bo- 
tanical Garden, The fon of Mr. Miller of Chelfea was its firft 
Curator: he not only enriched the garden with numbers of 
plants, but randed- them likewife according tothe fexual fyftem. 
Profeffor Martyti continued and finifhed the bufinefs begun by 


Mr. Miller, and now publithes the Catalogue, at the requeft of 
feveral 
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feveral friends, whofe impatience for its appearance prevented 
him from making it more. correé&t and more complete. The 
heads of the profeffor’s botanical le€tures are annexed to his 
fhort Preface, and referred to the numbers of Dr. Linnzus’s fec- 
tions in his Philofophia Botanica. 

The numerous plants are then defcribed, in fhort generic 
and fpecific definitions, chiefly taken from Dr. Linnzus’s works, 
whofe generic and fpecific names are preferved; his ies 
Plantarum quoted, and his notes from the Flora Suec. the.Sp. 
Plant. and his Syf. Nat. fometimes added... Mr. Hudfon’s 
Flora Anglica is likewife quoted, wherever there was an op- 
portunity of doing fo: the Englifh names are univerfally added 
from Miller, Hudfon, and others; frequently new fpecies are 
inferted ; and laftly, at the end, two indices are. found, one 
of the Latin names, the fecond of the Englifh ones. 

This work intended for the ufe of the young ftudents at 
Cambridge, will, no doubt, be of great utility, as it is digefted 
after a real and careful examination of the plants in the Bota- 
nical Garden *. 

The Catalogue of the Cantabrigian Botanical Garden abounds 
with faults of the prefs, fome of which our author has men- 
tioned in a Corrigenda, after the Preface ; but there are others 
left which look fo like falfe coricord and bad grammar, that 
we heartily wifh they had been taken notice of. 

Page 21, 1. 21. Vires diuretici, inftead of diuretice.—P. 695 
1, 12. A nonnullis Lilia agrorum, effe creditur, inftead of ¢re- 
duntur.—P. 102, 1. laft, Folia minime fucculentia, inftead of 
fucculenta.—The author adds ingenium acre. Query, To what 
refers this ingenium acre ?—P.131, 1.14. (Vifcum) In Europe 

arbores, parafitica, inftead of arboribus parafiticum.—After page 
* 193, at the head of the Latin Index, Index apminorum Latino- 
rum, for nominum. 


34. Martini Lifteri, M.D. Hiforie frve Synopfis Conchyliorum &F 
Tabularum Anatomicarum, Editio altera. Folio, 31. 135. 6d: 
in foeets, Payne. 

This valuable work contains a full colle&ion of what has 
been publifhed on the fubje& feparately by Dr. Lifter, and it. 
makes its appearance with all the artificial] advantages that 
can render the perufal of it more eafy and convenient to the 
reader. 


* A certain princely Agrtus, not many miles from London, had 
not the happinefs ‘to be fo carefully examined and exactly defcribed, 
for ts publifher never faw the garden above two or three times in 
a year, and however, could from, recollection, publifi:the defcrip- 
tion of all its plants. -Indeed,.a very remarkable inftance‘of me- 
mory ; which deferves that the author of that performance fhould 
after his death be decorated with the following infcription: Vir 
beaia memoria, expeGans judicium ! 
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given for gach Year bas been d Se, By be 

Charles Whitworth. Folig. 53. Jewed. _ Robfon. . 

This work is extraéted from the moft authentic records, and 
contains an interefting accoynt of- the application of parlia- 


mentary fupplies. 

36. Fables for the eafp valuing of Eftates, from Qure Shilling to 
Fiwe Pougds. per Acre: Alfo the Parts of an.xere, from three 
Reods.ta one Pered, By Bernard Scale, Land-Surwepor, &e. 
Sue. 55. fewed. Cadell. 

Mr. Bernard Scale, author of this little treatife, being of 


- @pinion that his extenfive bufinefs in land-fyrveying and ya- 


luation, have gwen him fufficient opportunity of feing how 
effentially neceflary a work of this fort is to proprictors of 
land in general, has, in confequence thereof, prefcnted the 
public with a fet of Tables for valuing landed eftaies, from one 
thilling to -five pounds per acre, to which are likewile added 
others for reduction of Englith money into Irish, Irith plan- 

tation meafure into Englifh and Cunningham meafure, &c: 
With regard to the utility of this performance, it is in com- 

mon with other printed tables, depending intirely upon the 

care and circum{fpe&ion with which they were compiled. 

37- The Tariff: or, Book of Rates and Duties on Goods paffing 
through the Sound, at Eifingoer in Denmark, €c. &e. Care- 
fully colleBed éy John Atkinfon, 8vo. 15, 6d. Robinion and 
Roberts. 

This. work contains a very circumftantial account, regiftered 
in alphabeticat order of the feveral rates, duties, or cuftoms 
payable for fuch kind of goods or merchandize asare allowed 
to be imported by Englifh, Dutch, and other nations at El- 
fingore in Denmark, to which are added rules and orders to 
be obferyed by the commanders of merchant fhips, relative 
to paying the honours due to the caftle of Cronburg, by low- 
ering-their fails, &c: with feveral other ufeful dire€tions as to 
paying the dutics and clearing at the Sound of Elfingoer, 
which renders this pamphlet very neceffary for fuch Englifa 
merchants as trade to that part of the European continent. 


38. The Dramatic Cenfor ; or Critical Companion. Two Vols, 8vo. 
r2s. boards. Bell. 

Thefe volumes form a collogtion of papers which were pub- 
lithed periodically fome months ago. ‘They contain a critical 
examination of above fifty of the dramatical pieces moft fre- 
quently reprefented on the ftage, together with remarks 
on the merit of the agtors who seanncatite the principal &ha- 


racters, 
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ds the common practice. 
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39: A Liner addreffed to the -Rt. Hon. Brafs Crofby, Ey. Lerd - 
Major of the City of London, re/pecting the bigh Price of Pro- 
wiftons. 8v0. 6d. Payne. 

The author of this pamphlet, in oppofition to what has been 
lately advanced in a publication on the fame fubjea, affirms 
that the high price of provifions is partly owing to a fearcity 
of fheep, cattle, &c. The principal caufe of the complaint, 
however, he imputes.to the luxury of the times, by which a 
much greafér quantity of animal food dnd butter is confumed, 
than formerly. Cheefe, he thinks, is the only article of which 
the price is fraudulently fupported’ by a combination ; and for 
remedying the evil, he recommends a frequent infpeétian of 
the minute-books of thofe who fell that commodity. © — 

The only way in which he thinks the magiftrate can make 
the price of provifions Tower is, by permitting country butchers 
to retail their meat in London, as in other towns. ‘This is 
the fubftance of the author’s propolal, and it certainly merits 
confideration. 


40. A Letter to John Wilkes, Efq. Sheriff of London and Mid- 
dlefex ; imawhich the Extortion aud Opprefien of Sheriff's Officers, 
evith many other alarming Abufes, are exemplified and deteBed; and 
a Remedy propofed, &c. By Robert Holloway, Gent, 8u0. 1S. 
Biadon. 

If ever any abufe in civil policy required the atterition of 
the magiftrate, the horrible pradtices reprefented in this pamph- 
let call Ne for the exertion of his authority. More enorm-~ 
ous ads of villainy and oppreffion than we are old, are daily 
perpetrated ‘by an infernal combination of pettyfogging atter- 
nies, fheriff's-officers, and fhe keepers of lock-up-honfes, never 
were known under any government. Conld Mir. Wilkes, in 
the capacity of theriff, ‘be inftrumental in fapprefling .thofe 
practices fo difgraceful to humanity, he would undoubtedly be 
entitled to: the grateful acknowledgments .of the public, That 
it is in his power to reftrain them in a.certain degree ithe au- 


‘thor of this pamphlet evinces, and has {pecified -pasticular cafes, 


‘the ‘principal of which we fhall lay before our readers, 

‘ You ate to taKe care that eligible -bail is not, on-any pre- 
tence, rejected ; for the laws have.ut >it out.of.the sheriffs 
power to'refufe fuch bail as appear refponfible for the debt at 
the time it: is. offered, nor does the law. -call on the sheriff, 
fhould fuch -bail. fubfequently .become infolvent 5 notwithftand- 
ing’ the contrary doétrine of bailiffs.and pettyf-gging»attornies. 

* You are to take care, that for.a hal-bondo.a bill of 
Middlefex,’ that ome guinea per hundred is not.extorted, which. 
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< You thould totally abplit.' the impofition of making: 2 : 
prifoner, pay half a crown, byt oftener five fhillings, for fearcls = 9» 
ing the office of Middlefex ; which i isa tax founded on no bet «>. 
ter authority than the mutial ch of bailiff and clerk in office, - “4 
‘<-You fhould, take care, ‘that ‘no blank warrants. go out ‘of : 
the office till the receipt of the King’ s writ. 
¢ You fhould take care, that fuch writs are fealed before you 
rant a. warrant on thein. 
é You fhould take care, that fuch writs are nob’ altered afs. 
ter fealing.._.. 
é You fhould. take, care, when more perfons than oné are. 
included in a writ, that no more ‘than’ one is put int a°warrants ©: 
¢ You ‘thould conftitute a fworn’ appraifer ér of reputation, aid 
take fecurity for, his, integrity in_ the appraifeitient of ‘all ‘fach” 
goods as are feized by virtue of éxecution. ar 
© You fhonld prevent clerks in office accepting’ ‘irefeots fcc . Sa 
bailiffs,.as fuch prefents cannot be for the public good. tit Seal 
¢ You fhould take care, that plainut and ‘defendant are not “*s< 
both charged with the chad of ‘apr, and’ tliat” ‘too ‘by: tres: % 
ble fees)... ~ wees " « Soar’ 
© You fhould appoint _propet erfons. in: a Middtefer totake - beg 
bail<bonds,’ thie fame te sCloaion but. oes better: 5 a oy 
tions. . 
* You fhould appeins a proper-pérfon't o. 
houfes. twice a. week, and make returns. igh’ 
main’ for want of ‘hail, .; and. the ae : 
been: by them offered tothe bailiff uli! ea 
& You .fhould.,regplate.:the’. exp nic ap “ck : tp Ria 
and haye thofe regulations | ng upfor the mfpection of rifoners; 
| $0¥ou fhould prevent any. off cer ceepitig'a lock-up: route, or 
having.any intereft. therein,” 
We are of. opinion, howeier, that eheevit ‘ies too deep “to-be 
extirpated by all the vigilance of an annual magiftrate, id that “i 
the:affiftance of the legifla ive BE ik 3 AM aieieae Sane 
ment of ‘fo’ great apd eet Sih ough un? } lament Sah 
fhall ‘take into confideration: rb “searate 5 
gtievances, the coercive ‘power of the. 
with pteat ‘advantage: to the, public, and ‘ter ext role wee at~ 
tended with -lafting benefit. ante 
4t. A Letter to thé Citteens of Lede, Bun. i © dea. | 
The charafter with which we: are-here + rT refented, of a _can- se 
didate’ for the office’ of city-marfhal, malt’ éxcite abhorrence 
and detéftation in every ‘perfout who is endowed with the: leaft 
tin@tare’ of humanity. . 'So infamous a- mifereant has too long 
efcaped* the fevereft: punifhinent which the laws can inhi ; 
and ought to be fpurned, as the pet ‘of fotiety, and difgrace 
of" human nature. 








